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Preface 


r is with great pleasure that we present to you the report of the Eurostep South Asia 
Partner Consultation on Poverty Eradication and Quality of Aid in South Asia 
which is the result of the participation of committed community workers, policy makers, 
members of Eurostep and thinkers from the South Asia Region. The Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies (CWDS), Astha Sansthan, ActionAid and Hivos (The Humanist 
Institute for Co-operation with Developing Countries) as members of the Organising 
Committee in partnership with Eurostep, Brussels hosted this conference. What you now 


have in your hands is the result of that process. 


Participants to the consultation included partner representatives from the regions (Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh, Pakistan, India, Nepal) and representatives of Eurostep (including 
the Eurostep Chair and Secretariat and Regional or European representatives of Eurostep 
Member Organisations). We had the active involvement of the European Commission 
from Dhaka as well as the Commission Delegations in the region. Preliminary contacts 
had already been established on staff level (particularly with the Delhi Delegation and 


the EU NGO-Co-financing Unit). 


Eurostep (European Solidarity Towards Equal Participation of People) was established as 
a network of like-minded organisations with a desire to develop common approaches and 
positions as a group of European organisations. This has been achieved in the period 
since Eurostep was established and over time capacity to implement a common programme 


has increased, both within the secretariat and within member organisations. At the same 
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time the diversity within Eurostep’s membership has also grown and become more 
pronounced, partly as a reflection of the diversity within Europe as a whole and the 
historical role of NGOs within different countries, and partly because of the way in which 
member organisations have developed their own orientation towards European debates. 
The strength of the diversity offers opportunities, as well as challenges and the 2000 to 
2005 programme reflects these in its structure and content. The programme for the period 
2000 to 2005 not only builds on the experiences gained since 1990, but recognises the 


individual contributions that can be made by individual organisations. 


This report acknowledges the presence and contributions of the participants to the 
Consultation underlining indeed the importance of the Southern Partners’ focus on poverty 
eradication in South Asia. More than half of the 1.2 billion people below the absolute 
poverty line of 1 dollar per day live in Asia, but unfortunately as may be concluded from 
the figures provided in the recent European Commission paper on EU Development Policy 
only a relatively small part of the EU Community budget for Development Aid is allocated 
to Asia. For this reason the strengthening of the EU Asia focus is important. Also important 
is the need for development policy makers to hear the South Asia Partners’ view of poverty 


issues in this region. 


The consultation focussed on the quality of aid by looking at practical experiences and 
initiatives of civil society including community based organisations, social movements, 
women’s and peoples’ organisations and networks of NGO’s responding to the needs of 
the marginalised populations groups. 


This report reflects the richness of the discussion between international NGO donor 
representatives, field activists from the South Asia region, and members of solidarity 
networks from across the world who are concerned about the fact that in the period of 
globalisation more than a billion people are not only living in poverty that defies description 
but also struggling to protect their rights and their dignity during times when governments 
and private actors are losing the will to protect their vulnerable populations and to promote 
their capabilities. Eurostep with its partners addressed the issues of the burdens of global 
poverty and of South Asia in particular. The background papers included in this report 
reflect some of these concerns as well and should be of use to the reader. The report and 


in particular the Manesar Declaration, 2000 which was unanimously passed after several 
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rounds of consultations respond to a large number of questions that require critical review. 
These include: 


In the present climate what should be the strategies for poverty eradication especially in 
the context of aid efforts? Where are the strategies for corrections to be placed so that 
the quality of aid giving, the rationale for resource allocations, the sectors that require 
attention are given due importance. The critical role of a wide range of actors in civil 
society - people’s associations, community based organisations, membership based 
organisations, human rights institutions has guaranteed a modicum of accountability in 
governments and in public institutions. The role of state in provisioning basic services 
and the role of civil society in co-operative action as well as in monitoring state roles and 
services were high on the social agenda. This report records the status of the unfinished 
tasks of poverty eradication but also compels governments and aid-givers to comply with 
commitments, and to provide sustained supportive action to partners in addressing poverty- 


reduction-focussed field action. 


The Manesar Declaration, 2000 provides a platform to social activists for recommendations 
to donors on their roles in poverty eradication efforts. The importance of involving 
independent civil society organisations for successful poverty eradication policies and 
the distinct roles of NGO’s and State in poverty eradication are discussed as well the 
partnership between European NGO’s and Southern NGO’s as supported through the 


European Co-financing instrument. 


This report will be circulated to European Union members, donors, multilaterals and 


governments, to social development workers and policy makers in the region. 


The consultation was organised by Hivos (Netherlands) as lead agency in co-operation 
with Action Aid (United Kingdom), Deutsche Welthungerhilfe (Germany), Novib 
(Netherlands) and Oxfam (United Kingdom). A Regional Organising Committee was 
set up including regional representatives of Hivos, Action Aid and representatives of two 
Southern Partner Organisations CWDS and Astha Sansthan. More detailed information 
on the Consultation can be provided by the Hivos Regional Office, Bangalore, India. 


We have tried to make this report as complete a document as possible keeping in mind 
especially all those who did not attend the conference. The Manesar Declaration 2000 
and the summary of the workshop, highlighting the key issues along with the background 
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papers, a copy of the agenda of conference and the list of participants comprise this 
report. It also carries a list of the several background papers that were circulated to 
participants. For those who are interested in any of those please do contact the Hivos 


Regional Office, Bangalore, India. 


We do hope that you will find this report useful and that you will engage in these 
discussions which reflect the wider set of concerns that today face development workers 
across the globe and in the South Asia region and all those in other parts of the world 
who would like to build solidarity in building equal futures. 


We take this opportunity to thank all the participants for having contributed so richly 
and frankly to the contents of this report. A special word of mention goes to the members 
of the Rapporteuring Committee Rajiv Khendelwel, V.K. Madhavan and Rama Vedula. 
It will be difficult for us and for Eurostep to put into words the remarkable work that was 
put in by them in capturing on paper the ideas, the realities, the commitment and the 
sincerity that marked the sessions throughout. But, they managed to do that. Indeed the 
report is the result of several drafts which included the comments of Simon Stocker of 
Eurostep, Brussels, Jaap Dijkstra of Hivos, Netherlands and Shobha Raghuram of Hivos 
Regional Office, Bangalore. The Rapporteuring Committee showed remarkable patience 
in being able to consider the comments and to modify the text. To the members of the 
Draft Declaration Committee- Simon Stocker (Eurostep), Rukmini Rao (Deccan 
Development Society, Hyderabad), and Chandrika (Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, Delhi) a special word of thanks for having captured the essence of the resolutions 
of each of the sessions and then for having processed the entire Manesar Declaration 


2000 as it went through the entire group, finally arriving at the present form and capturing 
the consent of all! 


To Eurostep and to the members who supported the making of this conference a special 
mention needs to be made. These include Action Aid (United Kingdom), Deutsche 
Welthungerhilfe (Germany), Novib (Netherlands) and Oxfam (United Kingdom) with 
Hivos (Netherlands) as the lead institution. Julietta Venkatesh, Senior Secretary of Hivos 
Regional Office, Bangalore managed the Secretariat for both the conference preparation 
and for the event itself and she receives many acknowledgements from us for her steadfast 
support. The Accounts Division of the Hivos Regional Office deserve a thanks from us 
for their efficient handling of the entire financial portfolio of the meeting. A special 
acknowledgement of the support of Dr. Hannah Piek, Director of the Hivos Regional 
Office and Dr.Narayan Banerjee, Director of the Centre for Women’s Development 
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Studies, New Delhi, and of Pieter van Veenen, International Programmes, Hivos, 
Netherlands in the preparatory work of the Eurostep Consultation is made. We would 
like to record our appreciation of the Ambassador of the European Commission, Dhaka, 
Mr. Menezes, who spent the entire three days with the participants, frankly responding 
to the views being placed. 


The Organising Committee also places on record its sincere appreciation of Jaap Dijkstra 
for continuously believing in the issues of alliance building and for guiding the process 
and Bjorn Forde and Simon Stocker for the empathic co-operation. We would like to 
reiterate that without the whole-hearted participation of our development friends from 
Nepal, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and India this report would not have been there 
before you. This report and the Manesar Declaration 2000 is dedicated to the millions 
of people across the globe and in the S.Asia region for whom development efforts need to 
be reached and soon! 


The Organising Committee, 
Eurostep South Asia Consultation. 


Shobha Raghuram Kumud Sharma Ginny Shrivastava Harsh Mander 


Hivos, India CWDS Astha Sansthan ~° ActionAid, India 
Bangalore New Delhi Rajasthan New Delhi 
25 Nov, 2000 


Contact address: 


Hivos India Regional Office 
Flat No. 402, Eden Park 

20 Vittal Mallya Road 
Bangalore - 560 001 

India 

Phone: 00 91 80 2210514 
Telefax: 00 91 80 2270376 


Email: hivos@hivos-india.org 
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The Manesar 


The Manesar Declaration, 2000 
The Process 


By the middle of the second day of the consultation issues reflecting agreement among 
various actors began to emerge and in order to consolidate these as a resolution and 
as a set of recommendations it was decided to form a “drafting committee”. A 
representative from each of the ‘discussion groups’ was voted to the drafting committee 
comprising of Simon Stocker, Rukmini Rao and Chandrika who put in considerable 


effort at synthesis and analysis of conclusions. Towards the end of the morning session 
on the third day (September 29, 2000) the drafting committee presented its draft 
recommendations in the plenary. Animated discussion followed and numerous concrete 


suggestions were made for incorporation in the recommendations. These were all 
incorporated and presented again to the house. The house unanimously adopted and 
passed the final common statement that is set out below. 


The Manesar Declaration 2000 reflects a common resolve and a commitment for 
action and partnership. 


The Manesar Declaration 2000 


M “tre in Haryana, India, representatives comprising journalists, academics, NGOs 
and other Civil Society actors from Sti Lanka, Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan and 


SD 
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India together with representatives from European NGOs within Eurostep have drawn 
the following conclusions and recommendations: 


l. 


The process of development is inherently political and if it is inequitable and non- 
participatory, it can actually create poverty. The objective of eradicating poverty 
can only be achieved through struggle in which people living in poverty are 
empowered to take control of their own lives and resources. People living in poverty, 
the majority of whom are women, are best able to identify the structural obstacles 
that perpetuate and accentuate poverty. In consequence they are also best placed 
to set the agenda, to address these obstacles and to define solutions that can eradicate 


poverty. 


The definition and framework of the Poverty Reduction Strategy as defined by the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) cannot eradicate poverty. 
On the contrary, the policies and practices of the Bretton Woods Institutions, as 
they are currently modelled accentuate poverty. 


Current forms of globalisation based on unfettered liberalisation, accentuate global 
inequalities both between countries and within countries. On the other hand, global 
alliances can actually contribute to the eradication of poverty. 


It is clear that a ‘rights based approach’ to social development, which recognises 
the multi-faceted nature of poverty is central to its eradication. The rights based 
approach can also ensure that the dignity of people living in poverty is recognised. 


The struggle to eradicate poverty calls for partnerships and alliances based on shared 
values and principles, together with mutuality of concerns. 


Past development policy and practice, which emphasised technocratic approaches, 
have disempowered people living in poverty by de-politicising their struggles. 


Therefore the participants from South Asia and Europe will work together towards: 


i. 


il. 


ili. 


Promoting a multi-dimensional, democratic and comprehensive dialogue. 


Work towards linking constituencies in the North and South to develop common 
strategies, particularly with regard to the adverse affects of structural adjustment. 
Promoting viable development alternatives based on people’s own knowledge and 
innovations. 

Defending people’s livelihoods, including the guarding and nurturing of biodiversity, 


community resources and their own knowledge systems. 
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V1. 


vil. 


Promoting the development and strengthening the capacities of civil society 


organisations to create political and economic democracy. 


Working towards identifying common strategies that address food security concerns 
including reforms of current policies, such as the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) 
and the Agreement on Agriculture of the World Trade Organisation (WTO). 


Raising awareness of human rights violations and promoting the evolution of civil 


societies in countries where civil society is non-existent. 


We call upon the European Union to: 


i. 


ill. 


iv. 


Vi. 


Vii. 


Develop new pro-poor development strategies, independent of IMF/World Bank 
models, in consultation with representatives of civil society and people’s organisations. 


Develop its Country Strategy papers in proper consultation with organisations of 
civil society, ensuring that the voices of people living in poverty are heard and 
reflected in the formulation of the strategies and agendas of poverty alleviation/ 
eradication programmes. In addition, a regional strategy for South Asia should be 


established. 


Develop suitable mechanisms for consultative processes, including a right to 
information that takes into account traditional forms of civil society. In this context, 
the use of new information technology, the media (inclusive of community and 
alternative forms) and public hearings in project impact areas should be incorporated. 


Give increased emphasis to providing relevant support to people’s initiatives for 
poverty eradication. 


Ensure that in its budget allocations there is an increased reflection of the proportion 
of people living in poverty within South Asia. In addition, emphasis should be given 
to financing important social sectors. Scarce Overseas Development Assistance 
(ODA) resources should not be diverted to the private sector. 


Establish mechanisms for a social audit in all projects that it supports, and to make 
a commitment to adequately address any negative consequences that are identified. 


Work to ensure that global trade and investment regulations allow national 


governments to regulate and control their economies in ways that protect the rights 
of its entire people. 


viii. Use its political and economic influence to make the structures of the World Bank 


and the International Monetary Fund (more) democratic. 
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ix. Mobilise its member states to agree not to sell military arms to countries of South 


Asia. 


x. The European Union should explicitly mainstream gender in all the development 
co-operation agreements that it negotiates with South Asian and other countries. 


xi. Strive towards the promotion and preservation of a multi-polar world in which there 
is a respect for democratic principles and space. 


We call upon the state and governments in South Asia to: 


i. | Enhance and strengthen their commitments to social sectors and in particular to 
ensure that the basic needs of all people are met. 


ii. Ensure that the rights of citizens to life, liberty, human dignity and livelihoods are 
protected and promoted, particularly those of the marginalised and minorities. 


iii. Ensure that the policies and practices of the state and its institutions are carried 
Out in a transparent, effective and accountable way, free of corruption. South Asian 
governments in collaboration with the EU countries should take initiatives to stop 
market driven corruption. 


iv. Reject: structural adjustment models defined by the World Bank and the IMF. In 
addition, the governments in South Asia should not bind themselves to the WTO's 
agreement on agriculture. 


v. Reduce expenditures on defense to provide further resources for health, education, 
agriculture, and other programmes that address the needs of people living in poverty. 


vi. Actively work together, and support networks and alliances on crosscutting areas 
of concern such as trafficking of women, water, refugees, citizenship, violence, 
ecology and disasters. 

vii. Ensure that their plans emerge from a consultative process that specifically involves 
the marginalised. Gender concerns should be emphasised in all such development 


plans. 
We call on Eurostep and its members to: 


i. Work towards the establishment of mechanisms of dialogue between civil society 
constituencies in Europe and South Asia and between South Asian civil society 


and EU institutions. 
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iil. 


vi. 


Vil. 


Promote alternative development models drawn from people’s experiences and 
knowledge with a view to their mainstreaming within EU development policies and 
practices. 

Support South Asian networks and alliances on crosscutting areas of concern such 


as trafficking of women, water, refugees, citizenship, violence, ecology and disasters. 


Work towards deepening and broadening global alliances that can effectively project 
the concerns and voices of people living in poverty and promote pro-poor solutions. 


Work together in partnership to build capacity and support, for effective policy 
interventions at the local, national and global level based on a pro-poor agenda. 


Help promote and establish a global alliance to establish a permanent, independent, 
social audit commission on the policy and practices of the WTO. 


Provide information and analysis of the development policy and practices of the 


European Union. 


We call on Civil Society in South Asia to: 


i. 


il. 


ili. 


vi. 


Work towards setting up regional alliances and supporting existing ones, to work 
on strategies to effectively change and combat the harmful economic policies of 
globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation which cause increasing poverty in the 
region. 


Develop strategies, which create space for people’s initiatives, and support their 
struggles, recognising the specific and different contexts of marginalised groups. 


Develop common strategies that make governments, states and local authorities 
accountable and responsive to people’s needs. 


Establish dialogue collectively and individually with EU representatives. 


Set up a “People for Peace” structure in the region, to influence governments to 
reduce defense expenditure and work towards peace in the region. 


Work for the establishment of a social audit in all projects supported by the EU, and 


to press for the EU to adequately address any negative consequences that are 
identified. 
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1.1 Background, Rationale and Objectives of the Consultation 


= ety in South Asia remains a compelling and continuing reality. The largest numbers 
of people living in poverty are here. They lead lives of deprivation, hunger and 
indignity and yet uphold the dignity of democratic orders and the search for equality. An 
intrinsically inequitable social order, a history of colonial exploitation, misplaced economic 
choices and policies, weak and often unstable governance and now the more recent 
subjugation by the forces of globalisation have combined to complicate and deepen poverty 
in South Asia. The growing inequalities in South Asian societies. find manifestations in 
the appalling state of the natural environment and frequent natural disasters that push 
families into further cycles of poverty, the rise in religious fundamentalism, new threats 


to cultural plurality and an increased criminalisation of the political arena. 


Valiant efforts have been made by Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) and other 
members of civil society in the South, often assisted by donors of the North, to combat 
poverty and deprivation in the region. Investments to combat poverty and to bring about 
‘development’ continue to be made by the governments of the region and aid institutions 
in the North. Ground realities however defy the claims of change, and serious questions 
are being posed on the rationale and effectiveness of aid. The role of the state in these 


times of changing global economic paradigms and the capacities of civil society 


1. See S.Raghuram, M.Ray, “Poverty Eradication-South Asia’s Burdens: A Question Of Urgent Redressal”, Background 
Papers, Eurostep South Asia Consultation, “Eradication of Poverty and Quality of Aid”, September 27-29, 2000, 


New Delhi, Chapter 3. 
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organisations to mitigate the hardships of families living in poverty have also been the 
subject of much criticism in the light of continuing poverty in the region. 


From being a ‘just’ response to the problems of the deprived in the South, aid has come to 
represent complex political, diplomatic and economic compulsions within the North. 
Moreover, the World Bank and the IMF have come to play an unprecedented role in 
conditioning the economy and development policies of the region. Evidence suggests 
ever so loudly, that aid currently is not helping enough and is in fact perpetuating inequity 
and poverty. Benefits are increasingly concentrated in the hands of those who control 
production, trade and commerce - amenable for the market and driven by its incumbent 
motive for profit making. Families living in poverty meanwhile are forced to await their 
turn in the baton race of growth and development, when it is clear that there is no level- 
playing field in the first place. 


It is in this context of concern, that the Organising Committee and Eurostep brought 
together representatives of the European Commission, Northern NGOs and civil society 
representatives from South Asia for a consultaion on issues spanning poverty, its eradication 
and the quality of aid needed to support sustainable changes. The consultation was seen 
as an opportunity for Eurostep to: 


* visualize a meaningful role and define a mandate for partnership with civil society 
in the region. 


* understand and question current trends in poverty and seek pro-poor, people centered 
solutions towards which Eurostep, its member agencies, EU and civil society 
institutions of the region can contribute individually and collectively. 


Influencing the development co-operation policy of the European Union and making it 
more responsive to the people living in poverty in the South is a core mandate for Eurostep. 
The EU is a major player (more than 50% of all ODA comes from the EU and the European 
Commission is the fifth largest donor) and it has the potential of inducing substantive 
changes in the South through its assistance. Given this potential, Eurostep considers 
these consultations as powerful sources of highlighting people’s voices and agendas in the 
development discourse of the aid providers. 


The Manesar consultation therefore sought to: 


. , , . . i i 
Revisit major concepts and underlying structural constraints in poverty eradication 
in South Asia. 


. , 7 ; ; 
Explore the potential of enhanced partnership between civil society institutions 
and donors for rigorously responding to new challenges. 


oo 
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e Inform the aid policy and practice in Europe among Eurostep members and the 
European community. 


The consultation, organised in Manesar, Haryana, India brought together 57 participants 
from 12 countries including Nepal, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Pakistan and India from South 
Asia. Nearly 12 representatives from European donor NGOs were also present, as were 
the senior representatives of the Eurostep secretariat and the European Commission in 
the region. 


1.2 Consultation Preparation and Processes 


Eurostep has organised two consultations in the past - in Africa (1996) and Latin America 
(1999) - and the third in Asia completes the first round. The main responsibility for 
organising the South Asian consultation was entrusted to the Hivos Regional Office in 
India. An Organising Committee comprising of Hivos (Dr. Shobha Raghuram), Astha 
Sansthan (Dr. Ginny Shrivastava), Centre for Women’s Development Studies (Dr. Kumud 
Sharma) and ActionAid (Mr. Harsh Mander) was formed to prepare for the event. 


Hivos (NL) supported the participation of Southern NGOs in the WSSD + 5 summit 
held in Geneva in June 2000. A workshop was organised by Hivos at Geneva on ‘South 
Asia and the Eradication of Poverty’ and was attended by several NGOs interested in 
South Asia. Simon Stocker of Eurostep, Pieter van Veenen, of Hivos Head Office and 
Shobha Raghuram of Hivos Regional Office were present and the opportunity was taken 
to schedule more meetings for preparation of the Manesar Eurostep conference. Ginny 
Shrivastava of Astha Sansthan, Kumud Sharma of CWDS and Sunanda Deshpriya of 
INFORM, Sri Lanka also participated in several workshops and managed to get a fair 
idea of the gains since WSSD, Copenhagen and areas in which commitments had not 
been met. (See Website http://ips.org/geneva/2806/asia2806.htm) This helped the 
committee members in planning for the issues to be placed before the consultation. 


The multiple tasks of the Organising Committee included the preparation of the substantive 
issues to be discussed at the meeting, identification of participants and invitations, 
designing the consultation schedule, managing logistical arrangements required to bring 
together people from afar and ensuring that the discussions take place in a conducive 
environment. The Secretariat for the consultation was set up at the Hivos Regional 
Office, Bangalore, in the charge of Ms. Julietta Venkatesh looking after correspondence, 
travel and other logistics, visa requirements, and venue preparation. CWDS, Delhi 


extended assistance for on-lending of equipment, liaison with travel agency, support staff 
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for assistance and the hosting of two of the organising committee meetings. Novib, German 
Aero Action, Hivos, Oxfam, and ActionAid supported the conference. The organising 


costs were borne by Hivos. 


Substantial academic preparation and informal discussions with NGOs and opinion makers 
marked the run up to the consultation. Academic preparation involved research, 
compilation and the writing of background papers, locating articles and case studies 
pertinent to the theme. These were edited and produced in two volumes circulated to 
the participants in advance of the event. The first info-pack consists of two parts- the first 
is a set of papers compiled by Kumud Sharma, CWDS, Delhi and the second part a set of 
papers including EC and Eurostep documents sent by Hivos, NL. Another set of documents 


was made available to the participants at arrival. 


Choosing representative participants from a region as populous, institutionally diverse 
and historically as complex as South Asia was indeed a daunting task. The organising 
committee drew up the criteria for participation that included 


e Experience in the advocacy/lobbying/grassroots work in the area of poverty 
eradication. 


¢ — Experience in international/national lobby platforms. 

° Experience in civil society-state dialogue. 

e Strong interest in EU. 

° Track record as a committed NGO or independent activist. 


The range included social activists, NGOs, professionals, and thinkers from five countries 
and they contributed richly to the discussions and debate. 


The consultation was structured in a fashion to cover both conceptual ground and the 
dimensions of practical action on issues of poverty, aid and partnerships in South Asia 
(See Annexure Conference Programme Schedule for a complete schedule of the consultation). 
This was made possible by panel discussions on topics, combined with considered comments 
from discussants. Discussions in small groups were designed with facilitators and 
rapporteurs to elicit maximum participation on issues of central concern - tole of the 
state, civil society and donors, and the prospects of partnership and coalition building 
beyond aid. The presence of the European Commission’s representatives throughout the 
consultation made it possible to elicit their comments and reactions to general discussions 
as well as to issues that concerned them directly. A team of rapporteurs organised * 
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Astha provided the house with daily summaries of discussions, highlighting salient cross- 
cutting issues and conclusions. 


In terms of the logical flow of discussions the three days were structured as follows: 


@* DAY1 


The first day highlighted and explored the emerging dimensions of poverty in South Asia 
with presentations from all five countries. What are the new challenges and partnership 
roles for the state, civil society and donors? Shobha Raghuram and Ginny Shrivastava 
from the organising committee highlighted the purpose of the meeting and the issues to 
be discussed. Panellists immediately underscored regional issues. The participants 
extensively dwelt on this question later in three small groups. After the working group 
meetings the reports were presented to the house for further discussions. 


SDA? 


The second day moved on to elaborate key issues of concern for human development in 
South Asia - indebtedness, food insecurity, poor health status and unemployment. Using 
field level experiences from the participating countries as the main evidence, conclusions 
were drawn on sustainable actions and alternatives that could provide people living in 
poverty with opportunities to improve their status. The group discussion on the second 
day continued to explore aid relations between North and South by posing the question 


- For what is aid needed? 


@* DAY3 


The third and final day brought before the participants more pro-poor alternatives 
emphasising appropriate institutional development and the rights-based approaches. The 
third day also saw the finalisation of recommendations emerging from the consultation 


that would serve as a mandate for action for all concerned. 


Most invitees in the consultation arrived in Manesar by the evening of September 26, 
2000. The evening was used for a round of introductions and informal interactions. The 
Consultation was formally opened on the morning of September 27 and discussions 


continued till the evening of September 29, 2000. 


1.3 Outline of the Report 


This report attempts to summarise the main discussions and conclusions from the 
consultation in a manner amenable for reference and dissemination among: 
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2 the participants, and, 


> the institutions the consultation wishes to inform and influence in a broader sense. 
e the organisations associated with earlier consultations 


Strictly speaking, the report is not a detailed account of the proceedings - instead it 


essays the perspectives on three central themes of the workshop viz. 


e Poverty and development priorities in South Asia 
© Prospects for aid and partnership between Europe and South Asia and 
e Agendas for future action to combat poverty. 


It has been necessary to keep the narrative impersonal, in order to reflect shared concerns 
and consensus wherever these emerged. Cases, quotes and presentations have been used 
as illustrations in the main text in order to substantiate the conclusions and concerns 


voiced in the consultation. 


Following this introductory chapter (la) the report is structured as follows: The first 
Chapter presented the Manesar 2000 Declaration - a manifesto of combined resolve and 
recommendations made by the participants of the consultation. Chapter 2b (Poverty in 
South Asia) highlights the context of poverty and its dimensions in South Asia. This is 
followed by a description in Chapter 2c (The European Commission and Poverty Eradication 
in South Asia) of the European position on poverty in the developing world. The chapter 
notes the roles of European Union institutions and non-state structures such as Eurostep. 
The consultation was an opportunity to highlight a wide range of action agendas for 
poverty eradication in the region and these are summarised in Chapter 2d (Alternatives 
to Adversity). Chapter 2e (Just Partnerships) consolidates the several valuable suggestions 
made in the consultation on the prospects of enhanced partnership between civil society 
in North and South with particular reference to quality of aid. 


This publication also carries the four Background papers and key annexures for the “deeply 
involved and interested” !!! 
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iyo Asia is a region in the midst of turbulent times. The largest number of people 
living in poverty in the world reside here. Out of the total 1.3 billion absolute poor 
people in the world, 515 million (40%) live in South Asia. Illiteracy rates in the region 
are two and a half times the rates in the rest of the developing world. The proportion of 
malnourished children is three times as high and access to health facilities are one and a 
half times lower than the global average. Women in South Asia endure one-third of the 
world’s maternal deaths and bear most the brunt of poverty. 


A stratified and feudal socio-political order coupled with exploitative colonial histories 
marked the greatest challenge for the birth of new and free nation states in the region 
during the middle of the 20" century. Social diversity and economic inequalities have 
been at the heart of the on-going political turbulence in the countries of the region thus 
jeopardizing often the brave experiments with democratic polity, plurality and participation. 
The families living in poverty become the worst sufferers of this turbulence losing out on 


land, entitlements, identity and political space. 


Though with different political and governance structures, each of the 5 South Asian 
countries find themselves in positions of adversity in the global economy with huge fiscal 
deficits, negative trade balances and mounting international debt. These compulsions 
have driven the South Asian governments to accept structural adjustment programmes 


1. “Human Development in South Asia 1999: The Crisis of Governance”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999. 
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of the World Bank/International Monetary Fund and to agree to moves towards integrating 
global markets through privatization and deregulation. Changes in the role of the states 
in South Asia have occurred to a point where it is widely accepted that the state will 
withdraw from several core development sectors and will invite private business interests 
for spearheading these. Participants from South Asia gave strong evidence that these - 
developments have served to exclude the people living in poverty from secure livelihoods 


and have aggravated their vulnerability to poverty. 


2.1 Common Causes 


During the consultation, panelists from different countries highlighted the dimensions 
that are increasing adversity for people in poverty in their respective countries. There are 


large overlaps and commonalties as brought to the fore: 


Nepal is witnessing a large scale loss of agriculture based livelihoods because of failed 
land reforms and highly exploitative tenancy arrangements. Feudal modes of agrarian 
production based on social control has resulted in increased marginalisation of small 
peasants and tenants resulting in their virtual bondage by land barons. Poverty is forcing 
people out of villages into cities of India and has fuelled large scale trafficking of women 
across borders. The insurrection movements within Nepal are a reflection of a growing 
desperation of the poor and their systematic exclusion. Rather than focus on development, 
the response of the Nepal’s political elite is to suppress these by military action thereby 
creating further chasms in society. 


Aspirations of social justice were at the heart of Bangladesh’s quest for liberation but 
these have not been fulfilled. More than half the country lives below the poverty line and 
remains illiterate. There has been a failure to stimulate rural employment and secure 
livelihoods for the people, thus forcing millions across borders to lead lives of utter 
deprivation. Despite receiving vast amounts of international aid, Bangladesh’s decline in 
poverty continues to be slow and inadequate. 


Of the countries in South Asia, Sri Lanka is known to have performed most favourably on 
basic human development indicators. These achievements however mask the reality of 
the poor and disadvantaged in Sri Lanka. As the first country in the region to liberalise, 


Sti Lanka fully adopted the path of privatization through disinvestment in the public 


de (Arjun Karki, 
3 (Rokiya Kal 


Nepal) Panel discussion on Contextualising Poverty. 


ir, Bangladesh) Panel discussion on Contextualising Poverty. 
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sector and the removal of disincentives for the private sector and transnational investments 
in the economy. Expenditures on social sectors such as education and health have been 
successively reduced resulting in an increasing denial of opportunities to the poor. Sri 
Lanka witnesses huge income disparities and these are widening. Studies reveal the 
alarming incidence of malnourishment and anaemia among women and children. The 
mounting debt burden necessitated World Bank/ International Monetary Fund assistance, 
tied to subsidy removal from the agriculture sector thus jeopardising farmers. Increasing 
numbers are getting eased out of land based livelihoods and find themselves with no 
viable alternative means to survive. That the country has among the highest suicide 


rates in the world is a reflection of the deprivation that people living in poverty face. 


Pakistan's poverty derives from its profoundly neglected agrarian base, the main source of 
its people’s livelihood. As in other parts of the region, distribution of land resources is 
highly skewed and land reforms have not been able to provide the poor with access to 
land. As in the farm sector, in the industrial non-farm sector, output is concentrated in 
low value added products, thereby resulting in low labour productivity and returns. There 
are pockets of extreme poverty and deprivation in the country - the Souths within the 
South - and these exist both spatially and in terms of particularly vulnerable sections of 
the society. Tenant farmers, artisans, labourers and women in general are at the gravest 
risk. , 


Intrinsically unequal caste and gender relations within Indian society have guided access 
to social opportunities, economic endowment and political participation. The Post- 
independence pursuit of industrialization as the engine of growth, at the cost of the 
subsistence and food security oriented agrarian sector, has pushed millions out of secure 
livelihood. This trend has continued in the liberalization era wherein the capital and 
technology intensive service sector is growing rapidly to the exclusion of the agriculture 
and micro rural enterprise sector - on which the majority of the poor are dependent. 
Trends are also aggravating an existing scenario of food insecurity, migration and 
inequality. At particular risk are the numerous tribal groups of the country. They have 
often faced alienation from their land and forests, are subjected to socio-economic 


exploitation and live in abject poverty. 


4. (Sarath Fenando, Sri Lanka), Panel discussion on Contextualising Poverty. 
5. (Aijaz Ahmed, Pakistan with comments from Najma), Panel discussion on Contextualising Poverty. 


6. (Kumud Sharma, India), Panel discussion on Contextualising Poverty. 
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Though they pursue political paths as independent nation-states, there are numerous 
historical commonalties and more contemporary economic externalities, which have 
shaped the destiny of people living in poverty in the countries of South Asia. Occupational 
groups that emerge as most at risk include small farmers (including pastoralists, forest 
and fishing communities), artisans and labourers in the unorganised sector. The largest ” 
numbers engaged in these are also socially disadvantaged viz., tribals, dalits, ethnic 
minorities among whom women and children bear the most burdens of poverty and denial. 


The consultation reminded all of a number of unique features that combine to keep 
families impoverished. Comments and observations in this regard may be summarised as 
in the following table: 


Endemic features of Externally induced Manifestations of 
poverty in South Asia factors of poverty Poverty 


High social and ethnic} Freeing of trade Agegravation of endemic 


oe tie: features of poverty thus: 
stratification. Bivatiaion 


Greater social and 


Unequal gender relations i tees 
gender disparity. 


New conditionalities 
Unequal distribution of 


. f 
resources (means 0 in cutbacks in social 


production/skills and Increased social bandi- 
investments 


opportunities) try, strife and violence 
Misplaced anti-poor 


imposed by IFls resulting Increased powerlessness. 


Predominantly against women. 


subsistence based, low 
return agrarian practice 
production 


development policies and Pauperisation of small 


Marginal farmers, artis- 
ans and wage labourers 
(resulting in suicides) 
Decline in democratic 
institutions 


The South Asian participants stressed that international aid has often not helped and 
has in fact perpetuated adversities on people living in poverty by forcing involuntary 
changes in the core economic sectors of countries in the region. Thus while growth in 
gross terms occurs, development does not. Serious efforts at social development are set 
back by the endorsement of unequal economic agreements. In addition there are 
unprecedented socio-political outcomes across the region - internal instability, 


ee 
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riminalisation, violence against women and the growing power of a politically self-serving 


class. 


New forms of economic exploitation have come to surface in the march towards global 
market integration. These are manifest in the threat through international patent regimes 
being used to usurp indigenous biotic resources on which the people in poverty thrive. 
Growing corporatisation of basic livelihood sectors such as farming and fishing is 
threatening the stakes of those who depend on these as principal sources of subsistence 
and livelihood. 


2.2 Major Social and Human Development Issues in South Asia 


Poverty in South Asia is manifest in the growing gaps in fundamental human development 
and social security parameters. The consultation identified these as food insecurity, 
lack of access to health, unemployment and indebtedness. An attempt was made to 
highlight the new dimensions of these concerns and examine the factors that are 
aggravating these in South Asia. 


2.2.1 Food Insecurity 


Food is a fundamental human need and its production is the primary form of people’s 
sngagement in the developing world. Yet 23% of the region’s population is subjected to 
various forms of food denial. Food security is a function of availability, access and the 
ibility to bear uncertainties. Evidence shows that food security is as much a function of 
iriculture production as of social relations (household / gender / community) and state 
olicy. 


‘ood security in the region has come under unprecedented pressures in the last decade 
mn account of misguided agriculture and economic policies. There has been a general 
ailure to enforce land reforms and ensure fair tenancy arrangements in favour of the poor 
easants who cultivate smallholdings - primarily for subsistence and exchange. Agriculture 
olicies implemented through public extension and research services have favoured 
1aximizing agriculture production through unsustainable use of high cost external inputs 
nd use of modern crop technology. Scant regard has been paid to the reality of the 
*source poor farmers operating under adverse bio-physical conditions, their own knowledge 
nd the rich genetic diversity they preserve and draw upon for food production. 


he South Asian participants pointed that the opening up of the agriculture sector in 
rder to accommodate profit-seeking interests poses the greatest challenge to food security 
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in the region. Overpriced seeds pushed by transnational seed companies are beginning to 
overrule local seed provisioning systems. The World Trade Organisation (WTO) terms 
and tariff agreements work towards depressing local prices and weakening commodity 
markets. The withdrawal of subsidy regimes from the agriculture sector results in the 
pushing up of costs of production, rendering unviable the small, subsistence oriented ~ 
farmer. Finally, public distribution systems have been downgraded thus making it difficult 
for families living in poverty to access food at fair and stable prices. 


The presentations from South Asia brought out specific aspects of food insecurity 


summarized in the following table: 


Features of Food Security 


Pakistan Exploitative tenancy arrange- Insecure tenure and access to 
(Sindh and ments based on feudal mode of land 
Punjab) production Indentured labour 


Removal of subsidies Increased production cost 
Rainfed, drought prone con- rendering agriculture pro- 
ditions duction unviable 

Loss of indigenous seed Farmers eased out of agri- 
provisioning, exchange and culture 

storage Cereal substitution by cash 
Market pulls crops dependent on market 


Skewed land distribution Increased trafficking 
Loss of bio-diversity Migration 


Unsustainable use of high cost Morbidity and hunger 
Green Revolution inputs 


Agriculture production being Increased dependence on 
increased at all costs markets 


High external input based Loss of indigenous 
agriculture change cultivators, plant material 
Isolation of modern agriculture and practices. 

research from farmers’ realities Disincentives for agriculture 
Misguided food aid and dumping | Production 
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2.2.2 Unemployment 


South Asia witnesses major contradictions in the structure of its economy. There is high 
growth in capital and technology intensive sectors oriented towards the concentration of 
wealth and employment opportunities in urban areas. However there is an erosion of 
sectors with the potential to provide sustainable employment and livelihood to-millions. 
Neglect of agriculture and its allied sectors and the failure to stimulate rural non-farm 
enterprise is at the core of massive rural unemployment in South Asia. 


Poverty in developing countries of South Asia is principally linked to under utilization of 
labour, whether in the form of open unemployment or massive under employment. Poor 
workers are concentrated in those segments of the labour markets where returns to labour 
are low and employment is insecure and unprotected. In urban areas, poverty can be 
traced directly to unemployment that in turn has expanded to accommodate huge influxes 
of migrant job seekers.” 


The presentations in the consultation and various discussions highlighted major factors 
that work towards depressing the employment opportunities for the poor of the region: 

e Privatisation of core sectors in the economy render thousands jobless. 

e Lack of regulation and protection of labour practices. j 


e Freedom of capital flow and removal of trade barriers jeopardize the small producer 
and entrepreneur. 


e Export oriented and dependent growth. 
e Reduced investments in and hence low returns from the agriculture sector. 


* Denial of traditional rights and entitlements to forests, land and common resources. 


In the context of South Asia these unfolding factors of unemployment are leading to 
increased pauperization of farmers, labourers, artisans and small entrepreneurs. The rising 
incidence of child labour in the region is a telling outcome - cheap and severely exploited, 
child labour is the spill over from the “reservoir of poverty” building up in rural areas. 


“Poverty Eradication - South Asia’s Burdens”, Shobha Raghuram and Manashi Ray, Background Papers. 
Drawn from Panel Discussion on Unemployment, Main Speakers - Babu Mathew and Stan Thekaekara with 
comments from the floor 

9. Presentation by Babu Mathew, National Law School, Bangalore 
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Similarly, women are a highly vulnerable work force denied rights and security of 


employment. 


An overriding concern of civil society actors across South Asia is the profound impact of 
elobalisation on the employment of people living in poverty. Evidence increasingly suggests 
that the ingress of private, transnational capital create small pockets of wealth and 
employment options, in which only a few can fit and gain. The suppression of local markets, 
loosening up of labour regulations and laws to accommodate foreign investments and the 
lack of attention to basic infrastructural development within the countries will keep 


employment depressed for millions. 


2.2.3 Lack of Access to Health Care 


Health and well being as a fundamental right and reality for all, remains far from being 
realized in South Asia. Poverty and lack of capacity to make informed choices are at the 
heart of the appalling health status of the people. Tuberculosis, malaria, viral infections, 
diarrhoea, ‘kala azar’ and cholera continue to rage as epidemics and claim most lives in 
the region. 


Women suffer the greatest health risks in the region. They face denial and neglect within 
families thus affecting their well being. They are prone to several forms of violence and 
subjugation in public and private domains. There are more maternal deaths in this region 
than anywhere else in the world and morbidity among women is very high. Most of all, 
women do not have control over their own reproductive health and well being and are 
exposed to grave risks. Population control programmes have sought to control their fertility 
without empowering them with information, choices and skills. 


Privatisation of health services and the decline in the quality of public health care 
infrastructure has resulted in entrenched conclaves of profit seeking interests in the 
health sector. The MNC controlled drug industry has succeeded in keeping high the 
prices of essential drugs with in built margins for irrational promotion and prescription by 
medical practitioners. The steady cut back of expenditures on primary health services 
and the increased privatization of health care poses a major challenge for the poor in the 
region. To make it worse there is a dismal neglect of traditional healing practices of 
which there is a rich wealth within South Asia. The availability and access to health 


10. Section draws upon the presentations made by Dr Renu Rajbhandari and Dr Bhogendra Sharma, Nepal in Panel 
Discussion on Health 
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service infrastructure remains very uneven across rural - urban divisions and across class, 
caste and gender. 


Several key aspects of community’s health receive scant attention from public health 
services. Mental health is one such aspect, as is disability more generally. The ability and 
preparedness of governments to deal with epidemics and disasters remain very low in the 
region and these become major claimants of human life and livelihood. HIV/AIDS control 
is receiving massive amounts of financial assistance while more common and equally 
lethal killer diseases and ailments remain neglected. 


2.2.4 Indebtedness 


Indebtedness is a widespread reality in South Asia. Inability of livelihoods to meet domestic 
needs and the chronic deficits at the household level, drive poor families to debt. Private 
money-lending practices in the region are highly developed - they are complex, exploitative 
and intrinsic to the social control of people living in poverty. The cycle of debt at the 
household level is often impossible to break thus compromising assets, production, labour 
and finally the dignity of families in debt. 


Despite large investments in the expansion of banking services, people living in poverty 
continue to remain outside the realm of institutional credit. Banks cannot respond to the 
credit needs of the poor, marked by unpredictability, consumption-orientation and their 
inability to offer collateral of any kind. Large micro credit scheme’ such as the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme in India have failed to impact on poverty and in fact 
perpetuate involuntary indebtedness by creating unproductive assets without contributing 
to skills, infrastructure and markets. 


The impressive emergence of self-help based micro credit initiatives by NGOs in the 
region has to be understood in this context. Through these an attempt has been made to 
overcome financial limitations of people in poverty by pooling their resources and making 
these available for their own purposes of consumption as well as productive investments. 
Micro Credit has been seen as an instrument of reducing dependence on exploitative 
private moneylenders and integrating people in poverty with the formal credit sector for 


improved livelihoods. 


There was considerable debate on the merits (or otherwise) of micro credit as an 
intervention for poverty eradication. The following positions emerged during the 


consultation: 
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e Lack of access for the poor to 
institutional credit 


e Poor being pushed to participate in 
market economy of adversity rather 
than relative advantage 


¢ Usurping of people’s funds by 
intermediary institutions for 
capitalistic purposes 


¢ Potential of small saving/credit to 
impact entrepreneurial capacity 


e Returns too low for livelihood 
transformation 


e No risk cover from market 


e Credit plus issues (social / 
developmental) neglected 


po Source of funds to NGOS 


There was fair agreement that indebtedness is a valid human development concern and 
that it needs to be combated with care without over-emphasising the current models of 
micro credit. 


e Bringing women to public domain 


Conclusion 


Poverty in South Asia is a complex interplay of social, economic and power relations. The 
participants voiced their concern that the current trend to globalisation is pushing people 
living in poverty to a more desperate state and the disparities within the countries are 
increasing. There is some merit in learning from the experiences of other Asian countries 
and in exploring ways in which external factors acting on the poor can be curbed. Finally, 
the strength of people living in poverty in confronting their situation through organized 
action and through numerous alternate steps is a sign of hope that poverty can indeed be 
eradicated by people’s own actions. 


Globalisation has produced ‘winners and losers’. The ‘economy’ has taken precedence 
over ‘politics’. Decisions that should rightly have been taken in the political arena are 
now taken in the boardrooms of corporations. Worse, there has been a dilution in the 
analysis of the ‘politics of poverty’ and the accompanying disassociation of ‘struggle’ 
from the process of eradicating poverty. If nations in the South Asian region must 
have “ownership” of their poverty eradication then they must find a way to ‘manage 
globalisation’ in the interests of the marginalised. If this should necessitate that the 


seemingly irrevocable process of Structural Adjustment be challenged - then so it 
must be. 


m 
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he role of the European Commission (EC) from a South Asian perspective, assumes 
significance in a world that is increasingly becoming uni-polar and where economic 
and political change as well as development thought, is increasingly being influenced by 
a ‘dominant’ world view. This uni-polarity and dominance of the development discourse 
and debate, finds expression in the policy prescriptions and practice of the Bretton Woods 
Institutions. The European Commission has a role to play in creating the space and 
opportunity for a more democratic and just world. 


Manesar, in Haryana, India would have been a rather unlikely location for a discussion 
on the European Commission’s development policy and particularly its relevance and 
implications for South Asia. As it transpired, such a discussion and common understanding 
of issues was not only possible but also facilitated by the presence of the Ambassador of 
the EC from Bangladesh - for the duration of the consultation - and the visit of the 
Counsellor from the EC delegation at New Delhi. Representatives from Eurostep’s Brussels 
Secretariat and from its member organisations contributed a ‘European Civil Society’ 
perspective to the discussion . It needs to be noted that despite obvious differences in 
the perspectives, the European Commission’s members were open to suggestions. 


1. The views of the European Commission and Eurostep in this chapter are based on the views expressed by their 
representatives and the following documents: |. “Communication from the Commission to the Council and the 
European Parliament” - The European Community's Development Policy, Brussels, April 2000 and 2. “The EU- A 
Potential Global Force for Change” - Eurostep, August 2000. 
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This chapter commences with a description of Eurostep’s mandate and proceeds to elaborate 
the salient features of the European Union’s Development Cooperation policy. This is 
followed by a critique of the EU’s policy and its policy paradigm in the light of South 
Asian concerns. The last section enumerates some additional specific issues that, though 
covered briefly in the consultation, require future dialogue and interactions between 


civil society and European Commission representatives. 


3.1 Eurostep - The Voices of the South in the North 


If the European Commission reflects the diversity of its member states and the changes 
that swept and continue to sweep through Europe, it is not surprising then to find a 
reflection of the same in Eurostep. Eurostep is a network of 22 Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs) from 15 European countries created to develop a common position 
and approach in the context of the EU’s emergence. Despite the diversity of its membership 
base, a shared belief that “development is a basic right that is denied to millions of people 
living in poverty” serves as the unifying force within Eurostep. Eurostep is euro-centered 
by choice, only inasmuch as it seeks primarily to influence the policies and practice of the 
EU which impact on developing countries of the world. 


Eurostep is aware of the challenges that the European Union faces, particularly in the 
context of ‘accession negotiations’ that are underway and are likely to result in a possible 
inclusion of as many as 16 new countries. Reforms are underway in the EU to reflect 
changing global priorities and to alter institutions to deal with the challenges that are 
anticipated within Europe, and vis-a-vis the development co-operation policies and trade 
arrangements with developing countries as well as other nations. 


Eurostep’s programme for 2000 - 2005 has been set out in the context of changes anticipated 
in Europe and their possible implications for poverty eradication in the developing world. 
The principal objectives of Eurostep are: 

* — “To influence the official development co-operation policies of the European Union 
in particular, and of multilateral institutions in general, advocating alternative 


development models based on the perspective and experiences of NGOs.” 
e “To improve the quality and effectiveness of developmental aid offered by NGOs”. 


To achieve these objectives, Eurostep recognises -that, 


(1) A review and alteration of the current development co-operation policies are required 


based on the experiences thus far, ensuring that poverty eradication remains a 
central focus. 
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(2) The development co-operation objectives of the EU need to receive more importance 
as a part of the overall policies pertaining to the developing world. 


Eurostep further recognises that despite the economic contributions of the EU, its political 
impact on influencing policies, even at multi-lateral fora, is limited. If the eradication of 
poverty is to receive an impetus from the efforts of the EU, then logically a more active 


role of the EU is desirable. 
The focal areas of Eurostep have been identified to include: 


(1) Review of development co-operation concepts in the light of the impact of 
globalisation. 


(2) Quality of aid provided by the EU as part of development co-operation 


(3) Ensuring that the trade and investment arrangements of the EU reflect the emphasis 
on poverty eradication, and, finally 


(4) Coherence of EU policies with regard to the development co-operation objectives 
and a reflection of this unity, in the policies of member nations of the EU as well. 


No strategy of poverty eradication is likely to succeed without the integration of the 
principles of Gender,. Ecological Sustainability and Rights and Eurostep seeks to integrate 


these principles in all its interventions. 


A European Commission member opined that “Eurostep serves as a sounding board for 
ideas of the European Commission”. The location, mandate and diversified membership 
base of Eurostep and their partnerships with civil society actors and particularly NGOs in 
developing countries have the potential for Eurostep to be the “voice of the South in the 


North”. 


3.2 The European Union’s Development Policy 


The EU and its member states account for 55% of total Overseas Development Assistance 
(ODA) and 2/3rds of all aid as grants. Development policy is one of three principal 
components of the EU’s external policy, together with trade and political components. 
Thus far, objective political interests - also known as geo-politics or “real politik” - have 
been responsible for the EU’s investment, and this is reflected in the regional allocation 
of aid. A paradigm shift is envisaged in the relationship between the EU and developing 


countries from “donor-recipient” to “donor-trading partner”. 
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The EU believes that a package of measures can influence development, of which aid is 
but one component. Strategies for the future that find inclusion in the EU’s external 


policy include: 

e Economic growth 

e Integration of less developed countries in the world economy 
e Increase in trade in consonance with good governance 

e Human rights and 

e Ownership of projects by nations. 


The EU development policy recognises that in addition to an emphasis on poverty reduction 
there is a need to be aware of the differential impact of its policies on various sections of 
society in developing countries. The EU maintains that it should strive to reduce the 


negative effects of such policies. 


Salient features of the current policy 


The guiding principles to be ‘mainstreamed’ in the policy for poverty eradication are: 


1. The effect on poverty reduction 

2. Support for institutional development and capacity strengthening 

3. Gender equality 

4. Sustainable management and use of environmental and natural resources 
5. Enhancement of economic, social, political and cultural rights. 


The policy recognises that it is a “challenge to further increase the quality and impact of 
its contribution to developmental efforts” and seeks “to support action that would enable 
developing countries to fight poverty themselves”. 


3.3. The EU’s Policy Paradigm and South Asian Concerns 


According to the UNDP, in 1998, “86% of global consumption was concentrated on 20% 
of the world’s population”. In 1960, the income difference between the richest 20% and 
the poorest 20% was 30 times. In 1995, this had grown to 82 times. 


The EU development policy recognises the interdependence of nations as a consequence 
of global environment problems and reflects a concern for the increased pressure on 
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resources as a consequence of the growing population. A common refrain of the developing 
world in the past decade is missing from the discussion i.e. the consumption patterns of 
the developed world. The EU concern about the growing population and its contribution 
to poverty appear misplaced since the root causes of socio-economic poverty are not 
identified in its development policy. 


The EU assumption that globalisation in its current economic and political manifestations 
can actually contribute to the eradication of poverty is neither explored in depth, nor 
challenged. There is a hesitant and muted acceptance of the fact that the desired impact 
of globalisation on poverty eradication is not visible and in fact globalisation could lead 
to an adverse impact on many sections of people living in poverty. 


The EU policy document does not just take the current ‘world economic and political 
order’ as given, but also fails to explore its own contributions to increases in poverty, 
increased disparities of income, a worsening of state services in the social sectors, rights 
violations, gender injustice and hunger. 


An attempt is made here to critically discuss the key policy underpinnings of the responses 
of civil society representatives of South Asia who participated in the consultation to the 


EU development policy 


The Role of the EU vis-a-vis international financial institutions 


The South Asian participants in the consultation were unanimous in their rejection of 
the strategies for poverty reduction promoted by the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. Moreover, there was an expectation that the European Union with its 
economic clout could actually support the South Asian nations in the establishment of a 
‘just economic and political world order’. For a continent with a history of supporting 
struggles against injustice and efforts to uphold people’s rights, the acceptance by the EU 
of the World Bank’s framework of poverty reduction seemed a rude shock. Participants 
wanted to know if the European Commission had lost the cumulative knowledge its 
member countries had gained in all their years of development co-operation. Did its 
inability to recognise this cumulative knowledge reflect a loss of sovereignty of the European 


Commission? 


2. The document under discussion was “The European Community's Development Policies”, Brussels, 26.04.2000, 


COM (2000) 212 FINAL. 
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“the Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers, launched by the World Bank to provide a framework 
for mainstreaming poverty reduction in national strategies for sustainable development and donors 
policies, constitute appropriate frameworks for devising effective complementarity and division of 


tasks ...” See page no. 29. Ibid. 


Prioritisation and Politics of Aid 


World over, there is an increasing recognition that aid and development co-operation 
must be directed at countries, and within those countries at specific regions, where 
maximum number of people live in poverty. This emphasis on focussing development co- 
operation efforts where there, to improve the impact of aid, is lacking in the policy. 
Instead the policy document states that to improve the impact of development co- 
operation, the EU shall attempt to ensure that, “resources are allocated not only according 
to need but also according to countries’ performance in terms of policy reforms and 
outcomes”. The policy document does not clarify the benchmark for assessing performance 
or even suggest that these will be indicators related to success in poverty eradication. 
Participants were extremely critical of the fact that the performance rating was based 
on inherently trade related interests promoted through pro-reform policies of 
governments rather than pro-poor strategies of governments. 


The development policy accepts the fact that “the EU can indeed affect, positively or 
adversely, developing countries” in the pursuit of other policies such as trade, agriculture, 
investment, transport, telecommunications, energy, fisheries, conflict resolution etc. 
Further it states that the EU could still make the political choice of proceeding with a 
policy “despite its potentially negative, and indirect and unintended impact on developing 
countries”. The saving grace, is the desire to seek least damaging ways. There is no basis 
for deciding under what circumstances, developmental considerations are to be subjugated 
to political and commercial interests. 


Trade and market integration for poverty eradication 


The development policy states that in emerging areas, the rise in exports and private 
flows of investment has played a more significant role than development aid. The Policy 
does not ponder on whether aid was appropriate or even well directed. Bangladesh in the 
South Asian context is cited as an example of the benefits of tariff-free trade, given the 
contribution of employment creation to the alleviation of poverty. On the other hand, 
experiences of export processing zones reveal that productive employment can in fact 
contribute to poverty as a consequence of low wages and the absence of protection of 
labour rights. Experiences from the South Asian context would suggest that trade per se, 
ee 
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cannot contribute to the eradication of poverty. The nature, pace and manner of 
integration of developing countries into a global market is critical, and the conditions 
under which trade can act as the fulcrum for poverty eradication will vary from one 
country to another. 


The participants noted from the EC document that “the commission will soon put forward 
an action plan to use its external policies to improve the coherence and the international 
economic governance, to further promote the gradual and harmonious integration of 
developing countries into the world economy” (pg. No. 13, ibid). Participants concluded 
that for the European Commission their involvement in aid issues is a clear appendage to 
their promotion of trade investments. Participants found the entire interests of the 
European Commission in social sector issues such as health and education to be entirely 


dominated by trade interests and no different any longer from the World Bank, the 
OECD and the IMF.” 


Operational Challenges 


The EU envisages a shift in the role of the European Commission in its development 
policy from one of implementation to co-financing. A shift from a project to a more systematic 
programme approach also seems on the anvil. Amongst the focal areas that have emerged 
are health, education, environment and civil society. 


Time and Processes 


The current institutional mechanisms are extremely complex and processes cumbersome. 
As a consequence, the ‘reaction time’ of the EC is adversely affected. Financial controls 
require simplification. Assessment of the impact of poverty eradication programmes, based 
on verifiable performance indicators has also emerged as an identified need. 


3. The EC development policy asserts that “the European committee has exclusive competence for trade policy. It is 
the developing countries’ largest trading partner. Based on this competence the community is well placed to 
include a trade dimension in its development policy. In order for the European union to successfully combine trade 
and aid, this has to be done at community level” pg. No. 25, ibid. 


4. The following paragraphs were also pointed out by participants as highly unfortunate: “The commission has been 
at the forefront of the debate on the relations between macroeconomic and sectoral policies in health and 
education, sectors that are at the core of sustainable development......It has financed trans-border macroeconomic 
programmes with a view to facilitating regional economic growth and stability. The IMF and the World Bank have 
made the Commission the European partner of choice for discussions on adjustments in developing countries. pg. 


No. 26, ibid. 
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Capacities 

Related to the need for institutional changes and simplification of processes, the current 
capacity within the EU to promote and upscale poverty-focused programmes is a matter 
of concern. On an average for every 10 million US $ that are disbursed, there are only 2.9 
people in the EC compared to 4.3 at the World Bank and at least 4-10 in the major 
member states. The EU recognises that monitoring, evaluation and institutional learning 


are areas to be strengthened. 


It was evident to the participants that given the EU’s current capacities, it is in no 
position to consider direct financing to civil society since the decision will be governed 
by the transaction costs. This would only facilitate support to very large NGOs thereby 
introducing further distortions within Civil Society. 


It was emphasised that a consultative process is required - and planned - that systematically 
involves all stake-holders and particularly civil society representatives and people living 
in poverty in the prioritisation and design of programmes for poverty eradication. 


3.4 Points to ponder 


e Should the EC be reactive or proactive? Should a sectoral approach to poverty 
reduction be applied? Should specific areas be focussed on? 


e Should the EC partner with ‘Northern’ NGOs or ‘Southern’ NGOs? There were 
arguments for both sides. The capacity of Southern NGOs to implement programmes 
effectively was pointed out and the positive experience of the EC in this regard in 
Bangladesh was mentioned. There were however doubts on the EC’s current 
capacities to work and interface with ‘Southern’ NGOs. In the logic of transaction 
costs for the EC, it seemed as if the EC would prefer to work with larger NGOs 
which would then lead to its own set of distortions. The partnership with Northern 
NGOs had many obvious advantages for the EC, as well as for South Asian NGOs 
who can work directly with Northern NGOs than with the EC directly. With the 
involvement of Northern NGOs the probability of project experiences and innovations 
feeding into advocacy efforts in Europe increases considerably. More importantly 


there was recognition that such.North - South partnerships enabled both to learn 
from each other. 


Is there a South Asian perspective to problems? Are regional solutions possible and 
being sought? There are several areas in which Northern partnership is not needed 
nor perhaps desirable - are these being sufficiently addressed? 
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e If the EU is part of the globalisation agenda then does it understand that the world’s 
natural resources cannot be stretched indefinitely? Consumption and control by a 
few cannot be stretched indefinitely and pursuing this agenda cannot bring a greater 
share to those living in poverty. In the context of India, a question was once raised 
on whether the EU should support development co-operation given the testing of a 
nuclear device two years ago. The house’s response was that disarmament was 
desirable and should be worked towards, together. It was also added that should 
the EU wish to be consistent in its approach of not partnering with nations with a 
nuclear capability then the EU itself might require to alter its member governments’ 
nuclear status. 
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Alternatives to Adversity 


Iternatives flourish in the face of adversity! Alternatives exist both in the realm of 

ideas and concepts and in more concrete forms of projects and programmes. They 
have been tried out as community based experiments by civil society actors and often in 
modes of creative partnerships. These exist in the field of education, health, employment, 
livelihoods and institutional development. They are an assertion by non-state actors and 
the poor concerned about poverty. A number of these demonstrate innovations in content, 
approach and governance within development programmes. They have the potential of 
replication to scale and can suggest fundamental shifts in the development paradigm for 
poverty eradication. 


The consultation brought to the fore a solid fund of experiences and directions for 
engagement with the people living in poverty on the causes of their poverty. Classified as 
action agendas these may be described as: 


¢ Promoting the rights-based approach to development through people’s struggles 
and campaigns 


¢ — Fostering new forms of ownership and organisations 
e Democratising governance. 
Alternative approaches to service delivery and programmes to eradicate poverty. 


Restoring, revalidating and applying people’s knowledge systems 


ee 
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Alternatives to Adversity 


4.1 Struggles and People’s Campaigns 


Mass based struggles and popular campaigns of the people affected by poverty and inequity 
at the behest of the state or market need to be seen as central to the process of change. 
These are democratic and just means for the people affected by poverty to assert their 
rights and demands and need to be fully supported by non-state civil society actors and 
institutions. 


Struggles and campaigns are powerful tools of the rights-based approach to development. 
Central to it is a move away from the conventional view of development as a neutral, 
apolitical and needs-fulfillment pursuit for which techno-managerial instruments are 
applied. Manifest in a range of sectoral activities and projects, these result in isolated or 
transient changes in the lives of people living in poverty. However, fundamental and 
structural issues of injustice that perpetuate poverty, deprivation and exploitation get 
neglected, and hence worsen the situation. The rights-based approach gives primacy to 
such issues and seeks to challenge these directly through the analysis and leadership of 
those who are affected. 


The participants identified and stressed on a number of issues that require sustained 
struggle and campaign in South Asia. Those affected need to be organized around these 
issues and civil society actors need to network and build broad-based coalitions in their 
support. Priority issues identified in the consultation include: 


a. Social inequities and discrimination particularly against women. 

b. Human rights violation by the state and its instruments. 

c. Livelihood deprivation caused by the instruments of globalisation and privatization 
-~ World Bank/IMF/WTO. 

d. Denial of basic human development opportunities to education, health, social 


security, democracy and political participation. 
e.  Exploitative labour arrangements and practices and “jobless growth”. 


f. Threat to indigenous intellectual property rights on bio diversity by TRIPS and 
transnational investments. 


The process of people’s assertion has to begin from helping people get organised, and to 
understand the causes of poverty and deprivation. Sharing and analyzing information 
and facts strengthens the process. Both NGOs and media can play a robust role in this 
direction. NGOs cannot lead people’s movements but can rightfully stimulate and support 


people’s own organizations without making them subservient to their structures. 
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There is an important and as yet untapped role of media in building and influencing 
public opinion. It can be used creatively and forcefully to highlight problems, disseminate 
alternatives and launch public debates on issues. Further, it can enforce greater public 


transparency and assist in better governance. 


On the Rights’ Side 


e The Niligiri mountain range in South India is homeland to several tribal groups 
who have traditionally depended on the forest for sustenance and survival. Their 
traditional management systems for the forests represent sound and sustainable 
practices. This source was abruptly cut off by the nationalization of forests. Further 
their alienation from land, and subjugation as cheap labour, was completed with 
the entry of powerful land barons who occupied land for rice cultivation. Since 
tribals did not have verifiable land records they were dispossessed of their 
ownership. Organised by the activists of ACCORD, India the tribal groups have 
been struggling to repossess their lands. Struggle has been on two fronts - legal, 
which proved to be very slow and through direct action, wherein tribal people 
reclaimed possession of land through confrontation. 


India’s rich bio diversity faces the imminent danger of being appropriated by the 
new patent and intellectual property rights regimes which covers agriculture and 
natural resources. Navdanya, a Delhi based group formed under the leadership of 
Vandana Shiva has been offering stiff and creative resistance to the new regime. 
Navdanya has been mobilising farmers and other civil society actors to stake 
exclusive claim on their local biotic wealth and reject the governments laws 
compelling the farmers to fall in line with international agreements. The NGO 
has also been fighting legal battles challenging attempts by large corporations to 
patent fundamentally indigenous products and processes. 


¢ Through its mobilisation and advocacy work in South Rajasthan, India, Astha’s 
activists have stimulated and supported the formation of nearly 15 independent 
people’s organizations working on a range of rights and entitlement issues of 
disadvantaged groups such as tribal, women, displaced people and mine workers. 
The strategy has been to create people’s forums leading to more formal organizations 
governed by the people themselves. The people’s organizations have been 
empowered with legal information and training to help them negotiate with 


confidence with government and social organizations. 
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4.2 Fostering new forms of ownership and organisations 


While there is an abundance of capital and technology intensive forms of private profit- 
oriented enterprises, corporate forms based on collective ownership and principles of 
equity are much fewer. Evidence shows that though such forms are difficult to foster, 
they represent a strong potential for the participation of people affected by poverty in the 
market economy on more favourable terms. 


For Public Unlimited 


Economic organizations formed on the principles of collective interests can protect 
the interests of the economically disadvantaged. 


e Following a successful movement to reclaim land, the tribals of the Niligiris, 
India considered their options of improving their land based returns. The choice 
fell on tea cultivation since it is a permanent crop and the tribals were familiar 
with its practices. Nearly 2000 families planted tea and 400 families formed a 
marketing association with the assistance of ACCORD. As a collective they 
were able to negotiate a good floor price and earned a sizeable profit from the 
transaction. When the time came to decide on how the profits would be 
distributed the members of the collective unanimously decided that it would be 
shared with the entire community and not just among the 400 member families. 


The South Indian Fishermen’s Federation based in Kerala, India emerged from 
the fisherfolk’s struggle for a better livelihood. The fishing community of Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala is highly problem ridden - it faced middlemen, frequent 
indebtedness, uncertain income because of declining fish stock due to motorized 
fishing and vulnerability to loss of life at sea. In more recent times there has been 
stiff competition from mechanized trawlers forcing fisherfolk deeper into the seas. 
In order to secure better incomes and protection to the fishing community a 
network of fishermen’s cooperative societies was promoted in the 70s. SIFFS was 
established as an apex body providing credit, technical, legal, policy and marketing 
support to the primary fishermen’s cooperatives. Nearly 8000 fishermen of TN 
and Kerala are cooperative members and have been able to gain from the 
multifarious interventions of the apex body. The tale of SIFFS is an example of 


how an organisation can negotiate favourable conditions for a traditional 
occupation and also use ‘modern’ methods creatively to compete in an unequal 


level-playing field. 
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The case for alternative forms of ownership is not solely economic. Organisations are 
vital in the representation of power and negotiation and are suited to undertake work on 
socio-political issues that affect the lives of people in poverty, In South Asian society 
where the hegemony of the powerful is imminent, institutions managed and governed by 
the poor signal a significant shift. In this sense it becomes important to support and 


nurture civil society institutions of people affected by poverty. 


4.3 Democratising Governance 


Good governance is akin to right development. This implies ensuring democratic rights, 
protecting the political representation of the neglected sections, providing a transparent 
and responsive administration and nurturing structures of local governance. In most parts 
of the region there are locally elected bodies (such as the panchayats) which are often 
held captive by the dominant classes. Representation of women and other deprived sections 
in these bodies needs to be protected and made more vigorous. More administrative and 


fiscal powers need to be devolved to these structures. 


In South Asia there are severe challenges for good governance to become a reality. Non- 
state, civil society led efforts in making governance more open, transparent and responsive 
have to be supported. Campaigns against corruption and supporting the right to information 
are of strategic importance in improving standards of governance. Good governance 
necessarily means that there is space for dissent and disagreement, particularly of people 
affected by poverty and civil society actors. In fact allowing dissent and disagreement 
means improving the chances for governance. 


Panchayats Plus 


The constitutional amendments to empower local self government structures - the 
Panchayati Raj institutions - in India has provided a unique opportunity to strengthen 
the elected representatives, particularly women, Scheduled Castes (SC) and Scheduled 
Tribe (ST) groups who have been granted “reservation” of seats in the system. 
Significantly more powers are to be devolved to the panchayats in the hope of 
decentralised planning and building accountability. In order to facilitate the process 


several NGOs undertook training and lobbying initiatives for strengthening 
panchayats. Drawing upon their extensive experiences in Gujarat and Rajasthan, 


Binoy Acharya, Unnati outlined a four-pronged strategy to vest the panchayats with 


the power and presence of families affected by poverty. 
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Panchayats Plus (Contd.) 


Training to elected representatives in panchayat laws and powers 


Planning at the micro level 


Supporting women and dalit (SC and ST) candidates through additional 
information and confidence 


e Empowering the gram sabha’s 


Ilina Sen, Rupantar drew parallels with the experience in Chattisgarh region and 
pointed out that despite the persistent investments in training and support from NGOs, 
the government has not actually devolved financial powers to the panchayat bodies. 
NGOs will have to pay attention not only to what is being promised as good governance 
but also to what is not being fulfilled. 


Standards of good governance need to be maintained in the context of development co- 
operation and programmes as well. Project structures need to have effective consultative 
and feedback mechanisms, especially sensitive to the marginalised. Project agendas need 
to be defined by the people who are intended to benefit from them so that their participation 
does not become a sterile ritual but a dynamic reality. Listening to the people and having 
concrete mechanisms for hearing their views and for acting upon them is germane to the 
cause of good governance within state and civil society actors. 


4.4 Alternative approaches to service delivery and programmes with the 
poor 


Among the most potent ways of inducing changes in development paradigms is the 
promotion of concrete, grassroots based alternate approaches. NGOs are well placed to 
test, demonstrate, and implement innovations for the elimination of poverty. The scope 
for innovations is large and dynamic. These can demonstrate more effectiveness in poverty 
eradication in terms of costs, coverage, contents or impacts. They can establish the viability 
of the techo-managerial abilities of communities affected by poverty or the sustainability 
of their own knowledge systems. Innovations can also extend to how projects are conceived 
in partnerships with the people, and how they are institutionally governed in a participatory 


manner. 
While the immediate context of each innovation is important it is also necessary to see 


how these also serve as potential sources of reforms and change in the state and development 
policy. Pioneering projects with vulnerable and neglected communities can show what 
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works for the poor and what does not. Pilot projects can provide opportunities for learning 
to all and be used for refining methods and tools that can be applied to larger contexts. 


Pioneering Change 


The consultation highlighted a number of examples from across South Asia where 
alternate approaches and innovations for poverty eradication have been successfully 


attempted. 


Women’s Rehabilitation Centre, Nepal works with rural women with no access to health 
services. In its approach to women’s reproductive health, the NGO addresses the 
issue of security and violence considering these as central health concerns. The 
organisation has also promoted an informal pro-women “justice” system - mahila adalat. 
It is also drawing upon the traditional health and healing practices for cure and 
prevention thus reducing external dependence on expensive drugs for cure. 


Rupantar, India working in the Chattisgarh ‘region in MP among tribal and other 
small, marginal farmers has been attempting to reverse the loss of indigenous rice 
strains because of hybrid seed promotion. Recognising farmers as scientists the agency 
has engaged them in seed collection, breeding and propagation thus building a seed 
bank of the sturdy local rice varieties. The agency has been able to preserve 400 
varieties of seeds thus far and will be extending its work to other crops as well. 


Thardeep Rural Development Programme, Pakistan is an NGO engaged in participatory 
socio-economic development in the remote pockets of the Thar Desert region, Sindh. 
Recognising that irreversible changes are taking place in the essentially agro-pastoral 
economy of the Thar region, the agency has supported a range of sustainable land use 
activities to check desertification, improve livestock care and manage rainwater 
harvesting better. The organisation took a conscious decision to transform itself from 
an external agency to a locally managed and governed institution. It was able to 
achieve this over a period of 4 years by re-registration and reconstitution of its Board. 


Agromart Foundation, Sri Lanka has been working towards providing credit and micro 
enterprise assistance to households of the rural poor. These are households. who are 
unable to access formal institutional credit and often find themselves in the clutches 
of private moneylenders. Through a package of enterprise training, credit management 
and market assistance Agromart is helping in linking its clients to markets and credit 
delivery institutions. Over 5,400 clients have been covered by four different schemes 
of the Agromart Foundation. 
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In the new economic era of privatization, market integration and state withdrawal from 
social sector responsibilities it becomes critical for civil society actors to pioneer initiatives 
that demonstrate sustainable options for economic advancement and which establish 
local, community based alternatives for social development: education and health. These 
initiatives need to be supported and be strategically used to influence development policies. 
Their success will lend substance to the demands and assertions by civil society and the 
families living under poverty. 


4.5 Restoring, revalidating and applying people’s knowledge systems 


The current quest of development completely neglects knowledge systems, practices and 
skills of the people and has created systems of external dependence. It is urgent to seek 
out people’s own knowledge systems and practices that have been perfected over centuries 
of trial, observation and application, and use these to define new strategies and 
interventions for change. People’s knowledge exists and flourishes in all aspects of life 
and livelihoods - agriculture, livestock, natural resource and bio-diversity preservation, 
health and healing. Development practitioners and authors of development policy remain 
oblivious to the depth and potential of this fund of knowledge, and hence it has been 
systematically undermined in the name of development. Researching people’s knowledge, 
revalidating it and using it to define agendas is an important step towards putting people 
first in the quest for development. , 


Indeed, the wisdom and ability of people living in poverty should not be over-romanticized 
nor be seen as the “only” solutions to eradicating poverty. A multi-faceted approach that 
draws upon the “contemporary” capacities of the civil society, state and the private sector 
is necessary for success. However, the South Asian participants sounded a note of caution 
that the people’s knowledge, traditions and skills had been intentionally overlooked. 
Projects and institutions are set up in a way that structurally negates people’s knowledge 
and the potential for using it. Conscious and strategic inclusion is therefore necessary to 
combat the deepening social exclusion of vulnerable populations in the era of globalisation. 
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Just Partnerships 


“I do not want food of the feudal era but dignity of the democratic one” 
- Quote from a village woman from Rajasthan. 


his statement by a woman from rural Rajasthan in India captures not just the vibrancy 
and resilience, but also the assertion of dignity of people living in poverty. In the 
world of the free market, one of the first casualties it would seem, has been the 
‘monopolisation of the definition of poverty’ by institutions governed by the rich. This has 
been accompanied by a distancing of the people reeling under poverty; from their own 
search for a right to a life and livelihood opportunity, and, freedom from ill health, hunger, 
violence and inequality. Quite clearly, the role of the victims of poverty in setting their 
own ‘developmental agenda’ has to receive primacy. 


There is ample evidence in case studies to support greater engagement of the North in 
the South Asian region. This may be both in terms of development partnerships and 
coalitions and in terms of greater proportion of Official Development Assistance (ODA). 


The question is what should this partnership comprise? What should meaningful aid be 
like? 


Dialogue is essential within civil society of and among the ‘North’ and the ‘South’. Similarly 
there is a case for dialogue between civil society and the state. The Manesar Consultation 
largely opined that the State must be strengthened, not dismantled, in the face of structural 
adjustments, and that civil society has a role to play in this process of rejuvenation. For 
better or worse, the State has the primary responsibility towards its citizens and the State’s 
accountability to the people is central to good governance. 
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Just Partnerships 


The deliberations of the consultation sought to: 


e Locate the roles of the State and Civil Society in a globalised world. 


e Highlight concerns regarding the nature of aid and appropriate ways to use aid to 
address poverty eradication in South Asia. 


¢ Map the nature and basis for partnerships to meet external challenges and facilitate 
the empowerment of the poor to eradicate poverty. 


5.1 The Role of the State and Civil Society 
Role of the State 


The State has a significant and varied role to play though nation-States in the South 
Asian region often fall short of expectations. The consultation agreed that the central 
roles of the national governments are as follows: 


¢ to provide basic services. 
e to regulate market forces in the interest of people. 


e the allocation of tasks in a complementary manner between itself and components 
of Civil Society. 


¢ to protect marginalised groups and communities and to facilitate their participation 
in the design and implementation of policies. 


e to balance the interests of conflicting interest groups within the nation. 
© to protect people’s rights. 
The fulfilment of these roles reflects good governance. 


The role of the state has undergone radical change with policies of liberalisation and 
globalisation. There is an increased dependence on privatisation and trade as means of 
development, and social sector spending has witnessed significant cutbacks. The interests 
and priorities of the marginalised sections seldom find reflection in state policies. In a 
region where almost 65% of the population is dependent on land-based production or 
allied activities for survival, the boom in the ‘service’ sector in the region has had a 
negligible impact on rural livelihoods. This is at variance with experiences in Europe or 
North America where a negligible proportion of the population is rural and small and 
marginal farmers have become a ‘thing of the past’. The independence of States in South 
Asia with regard to their decision making and priority setting is questionable. Mutuality 
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of interests and interdependence of nations in reality has come to reflect the interests of 


the rich in both developed and developing world. 


Role of Civil Society 
Intensely debated in the consultation, the current and desired roles of civil society were 


identified as: 

e Facilitating a process by which public opinion is generated. 

e Fostering solidarity. 

¢ Facilitating the self-help potential of people affected by poverty. 


e Articulation of the parameters for good governance and monitoring the efforts of 
the state in this regard. 


e Influencing development and contributing innovative ideas on the ground that 
can further inform strategies for development. 


Civil society and its institutions should not be treated as or seek to become instruments 
for furthering State policy. Civil society is diverse and consists of multiple non-state actors. 
The media, community based organisations and NGOs are quite important among these. 
There is little agreement however, on whether the private sector should be considered a 
part of civil society. It is apparent that the diversity of social and political milieus contributes 
to the difference in opinion about civil society. 


There is a compelling case for the strengthening of global civil society through appropriate 
linkages that transcend ideological and national boundaries. This global force will reinforce 
the work of civil society institutions in the south and improve the advocacy efforts in the 
North. A regional agenda for South Asia designed by components of civil society from the 


region could have a great impact on influencing external aid and the development 
environment. 


5.2 Whither Aid? 


If globalisation is a mixed blessing, then so is development aid! Aid is not ‘value-neutral’, 
It can have profoundly varied impacts depending on: 


. Who decides its use? 


. What it is meant for? 
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° For whom it is meant? 
© Who uses the aid? 


In a sense, a ‘stigma’ has come to be attached to the use of the word ‘aid’ not just because 
of its patronising connotations but also because there are lingering memories of unsavoury 
ways in which it has been utilised. Some would favour the term, ‘development co-operation’ 
and as such it has been used interchangeably with “aid” in this report. 


As an overarching principle, aid and development co-operation practitioners have to 
recognise that for poverty to be eradicated, the involvement of those affected by poverty 
is an essential, not incidental, pre requisite. The consultation emphasised that processes 
of change are fundamentally political and cannot be aid-dependent. 


The consultation pointed out that aid is needed in the South Asian region for the following 


pursuits: 


e To strengthen people’s organizations and their capacities for claiming socio-economic 


justice. 


e Tosupport and replicate innovative alternatives at the ground level that can suggest 
or have the ability to induce reform in the government in favour of the marginalised 
and people living in poverty. . 
¢ To promote dialogue between networks within the South, the North and the North 
and South civil society institutions on issues of governance, democracy and equity. 


(for e.g. a public assembly on WTO). 
e To strengthen policy advocacy and change initiatives. 
° To strengthen democratic institutions at a local level. 


e To foster strategic alliances for lobbying both in North and South on issues such as 


arms and defense expenditure, free trade, civil liberties etc. 


© To promote consultations with people affected by poverty on the development agenda 


and discourse. 
© To educate and sensitize the public in the North and the South. 


e To negotiate for democratic space in the North and the South. 
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The consultation made the following observations on the desired nature of aid: 


if 


Aid should be multi dimensional - it encompasses funds, partnership, coalitions, 


information support and lobbying. It is not funds alone. 


The assumption that the quantity of aid alone can diminish poverty is inherently 
flawed. It is but one of the factors that, if conceived well, can help the people and 


civil society to overcome constraints of poverty. 


Conditionalities to aid, linked to assistance from International Financial Institutions 
have often proved to compromise the interests of people affected by poverty and 
these should be resisted. Conditionalities tied to aid are unacceptable since it has 
been seen that these lead to loss of self-determination and control. 


There is however a case for project specific conditions desirable in the interest of 
equity and efficiency. These may include geographical area, sectors, organizational 
capacity and integrity, priority sections of the society, good governance, management 
systems and reporting. The decisions about such project specific criteria must be 
transparent and need to be mutually agreed upon through a consultative process 
involving all stakeholders. 


Akin to standards of governance of poverty eradication programmes, there must be 
high standards that govern the functioning of large aid organisations. There is a 
need for reform among these particularly with a view to having the people affected 
by poverty set their agendas rather than the other more common way of donor- 
driven processes. 


The presence and numbers of the ‘people living in poverty’ must serve as the yardstick 
for aid rather than market driven concerns or the increasingly common northern 
faith in supporting “reforming-performing” states. 


The consultation ‘stressed that aid should not be used for: 


¥ 
i. 


Supporting Structural Adjustment Programmes in its current form. 


Channelling funds to the private sector (either in the North or the South) in the 
guise of development co-operation. 


Propping up repressive governments. 


Suppressing civic protests. 
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Just Partnerships 


5.3 The Nature and Basis for Partnerships 


There was fair consensus in the consultation that partnerships are needed and can become 
powerful instruments of change. Partnerships need to be based on shared ideas and visions 
of future and a time bound commitment to eradicate poverty could be one such common 
binding commitment between the civil society institutions of North and the South. A 
transparent flow of information between partners and regular dialogue is critical to 
partnerships. The consultation stressed that if unity must emerge from diversity of partners, 
then equality in the relationship and space needs to be created for different viewpoints. 


Solidarity in the struggle to eradicate poverty is important and this would necessitate 
that groups rise above their narrow national interests and forge alliances across borders, 
projects and even ideological frameworks. A number of alternative community-based 
initiatives for eradication of poverty and deprivation have been demonstrated. These 
should form the starting point for partnerships in a new era. 


The participants emphasised the following about the desired nature of partnerships 
between the non-state North and South civil society institutions and donors: 


e New partnerships are required that go beyond traditional donor-recipient 
relationships. 


e New roles for lobbying the multi-lateral institutions need to be evolved given the 
fact that they are becoming increasingly un-democratic. 


© North-South alliances can contribute with credibility and authenticity to pro-poor 


political lobbying in the north. 


And finally, partners must respect the people who are marginalised, and accept that they 
are playing a major role in the eradication of poverty. Citizen left on the peripheries of 
social life possess insight, ideas, knowledge and a culture of the collective. Their voices 
remain muted in the onward march to a questionably developed future. Yet many examples 
abound that show their initiatives in changing their situations. 


These elements can form the basic building blocks of partnerships with other institutions 


and with those whom we partner for equality. 


a, CCC; 
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Poverty Eradication- 
South Asia’s Burdens 
A Question of Urgent 
Redressal 


Shobha Raghuram and Manashi Ray 


“It is clear that policy makers have not given due emphasis to the issues of desirable 
growth-employment, environmentally sound policies, social integration and the issues of 
human governance. As the UNDP noted in its 1996 Human Development Report, decision 
makers will have to pay attention to the quality of growth rather than to growth that is 
jobless, ruthless (the rich and poor divide grows), voiceless (democratic expression is 
suppressed), rootless (the cultural identities of communities are destroyed) and futureless 
(destroys the planetary life-support system). For all those working to strengthen the 
capacities of the poor to combat deprivation it is crucial that growth with equity, with 
labour absorption, with environmental sustainability, and the building of local decentralised 
and democratic institutions for the delivery of growth with justice be central.” Kaderplan 


Asia, Hivos, 1997. 
1. Burdens of Global Poverty 


° this paper we discuss the economic and non-economic burdens of poverty and in 
particular analyze the ends or the outcomes of the social side of development and 
growth and the non-fulfillment of it. Poverty is the status of the human condition when 
there is a denial of economic and social rights. The situations of the poor inform us that 


poverty relates as much to poor income ability as to low human development, vulnerability 
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and powerlessness. Similarly, the welding of successful policies and well thought out 
interventions can constitute increasing material well-being and human development. 


There are multiple dimensions to poverty and an abysmally low level of living for millions 
of the poor is unacceptable in the 21° century. The most singular defeat we have witnessed 
in the 20° century is the failure to curb poverty, thus, allowing the causes and the 
consequences to continue. The world has the wherewithal to make a frontal attack on 
poverty from recent development experiences on poverty reduction. The experiences of 
poverty reduction in the past 15 years have been very diverse across the countries and 
with differing outcomes. Commendable successful poverty eradication strategies can be 
observed alongside the failures in the efforts of eradicating poverty. This diversity throws 
up useful lessons while cautioning us against simplistic universal policies and interventions 
to reduce considerably the deleterious effects of poverty on the marginalised. While the 
changing global trends pose new questions and situations for poverty eradication, they 
also present the risks of growing inequalities and exclusions of large numbers of people. 
To make the best use of the existing channels for reducing poverty while managing the 
threats and challenges thrown up by new issues of deprivation will be a formidable task at 


the policy level and at the field level during the coming decades. 


To be effective in eliminating poverty, development policies must fully integrate economic, 
social and political dimensions. Addressing one dimension alone will simply not achieve 
the results being sought. Sectoral approaches to development that give primacy to economic 
and financial objectives, on the assumption that social goals will be tackled separately, 
are only partially successful or doomed to fail; overlooking the needs and aspirations of 


the workforce will ultimately undermine both short and long term gains. 


Poverty in this discussion paper has been defined as encompassing both low levels of 
income and consumption as well as low levels of achievement in health, education and 
employment. Added to this is the perspective of powerlessness and vulnerability. This 
broad concept of poverty provides for viewing poverty as a deprivation of both basic 
capabilities and of low incomes. When poverty is examined in this holistic manner it 
provides new lines of enquiry which will further the understanding of causal mechanisms 
that generate poverty and help us identify effective actions. Additionally the broadening 


of the poverty definition will now bring policy issues of security and safety nets-only partially 
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discussed in World Development 1990 as components for serious consideration besides 


the prominent roles of social and institutional bodies and social movements in civil society. 


Thousands of policy instruments have been created- many of them reminders of failed or 
half-hearted implementation efforts. The only route left today if we are serious about our 
responsibilities towards the poor is implementation of poverty eradication policies on the 


field, relentlessly and rapidly - with all the courage of co-operation and action that requires. 


1.1 Status of Global Poverty 


Global trends in poverty reduction have not been encouraging. There have been 
tremendous diversities in outcomes across regions, communities, households and 
individuals. The rifts in income between the richest and the poorest people and countries 
have persistently widened. The share in global income of the richest fifth of the world’s 
people is 74 times that of the poorest fifth. The overall consumption of the richest fifth of 
the world’s people is 16 times that of the poorest fifth. The world’s richest fifth of the 
population had 86% of the world’s GDP while the poorest fifth had only 1%. 


And, this richest fifth benefited from 68% of the world’s foreign direct investment while 
the poorest fifth made do with 1%. There have also been tremendous regional variations. 
A spectacular fall in poverty was observed in East Asia largely due to China while income 
poverty rose in all the other regions except for the Middle East. In Sub Sahara Africa and 
other least developed countries, per capita incomes is lower today than in 1970. In most 
OECD countries as well, income inequality has risen during the 1980s and early 1990s. 
Further, the non-income dimensions of poverty too portray similar patterns of 
differentiation in the evolution of poverty and wealth across regions, countries and 
households within these areas. For instance, in India, while relative differentials exist 


absolute deprivation is high in most parts of rural India. About half the population of 


I. In East Asia per capita incomes have improved more than three times what they were in 1980. (Source: ‘Ensuring 
the Welfare of vulnerable Groups and Individuals’ United Nations Department of Economic and Social Attairs, 


Division for Social Policy and Development in co-operation with State Development Planning Commission, Peoples 
Republic of China. 1999, pp. 5). 


In spite of rapid population growth, food production per capita increased by nearly 25% during 1990-97. The per 
capita daily supply of calories rose from less than 2500 to 2750 and that of protein from 71 grams to 76. While on the 
other hand about 840 million people are malnourished. (ibid. pp.4). 
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Table No. 1 


Number of people living on less than US $1 a day (millions) 


neeerternnnenenenesn csc ee namnennnesnnena ap unasneennn ahaa cAnnnanena hanna Senn hee Snnnnntnn sAnenannanhetannansachant a nannananannnenanananatnnnannnnhannbnenhnbnsnatantintunenenaten: tapannnananaanen 


East/North Africa f°? se 


Eastern Europe/ 
Central Asia 


Latin America/ 
Caribbean 


East Asia and 
the Pacific 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


South Asia 


Source: “Fighting Poverty in South Asia”, World Bank Group, 2000. 


rural India are without access to education and suffer from capability poverty and about 
40% have extremely low incomes. Among the social groups, Scheduled Castes (SCs) and 
Scheduled Tribes (STs) have the lowest level of income and human development in 
rural India. The poor in India are twice as many as in Sub-Saharan Africa. The 1990s did 
not see sufficient performance in poverty reduction as demonstrated in the National 
Sample Survey. Pakistan showed a steady decline in consumption poverty till 1991 but 
overall still displays poor social indicators in urban-rural comparisons and in regional 
biases. Rural areas as in India exhibit higher deprivation than as in urban areas. The 
Pakistan Poverty Assessment of the World Bank, 1996 suggests that when compared to 
low-income economies Pakistan lags behind with a 30% higher infant mortality rate, and 


gross primary and secondary school ratios that are almost 50% lower. Bangladesh displays 


3. See “India: Policies to Reduce Poverty and Accelerate Sustainable Development”, World Bank, 2000. 
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the most optimistic figures with a decline from 43% in 1991-1992 to 36% in 1995-1996. 
While the rural-urban divide continues it is creditable that sustained expenditures on 
social sectors and increased involvement of the NGO sector did contribute to accelerating 
poverty-reduction efforts. However economists suggest that there has been no noticeable 
improvement in the extreme poor group. The World Bank in 1992 stated that 83% of 
Bangladesh’s 113 million people live in rural areas. The Bangladesh Institute for 
Development Studies (BIDS) approximated that 46% of the rural population do not have 
sufficient income. Altogether it is estimated that a total of 25 million people live in 


extreme poverty, and approximately 30 million are considered moderately poor. 


“To this should be added the large number of vulnerable non-poor people, who technically 
find themselves above the poverty line, comprising smallholders, workers, and marginal 
entrepreneurs. These people constantly live under the threat of descending into poverty 


4 
because of crises caused by illness, natural disasters or the like”. 


Overall, globally income poverty has not changed much in the last decade. There still 
exist more than 1.3 billion people living on less than $ 1 a day, and close to 1 billion who 
cannot meet their basic consumption requirements. An additional 1.6 billion people live 


on less than $ 2 a day income. 


Gender disaggregated data also reveal variations in performance along different 
dimensions. In spite of improved net secondary enrolment ratio for girls from 36% to 61% 
during 1990-97 and higher women’s participation in economic activity from 34% to nearly 
40%, 340 million women are expected not to survive to age 40°. In Sub Saharan Africa, 
life expectancy has improved much faster for men as compared to women. Statistics of 
income poverty and standards of education and health do not highlight the micro level 


realities of poor women’s lives when affected by domestic violence. 


4. See “Analysis of Cross-Cutting Themes Relevant for Danish Development Assistance-Poverty problems and strategies”, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Strategy for Danish-Bangladeshi Development Cooperation, Copenhagen. 
5. Ensuring the Welfare of vulnerable Groups and Individuals’ United Nations Department of Economic and Social 


Affairs, Division for Social Policy and Development in co-operation with State Development Planning Commission, 
Peoples Republic of China. 1999, pp.4. 
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e Gender disparity in child mortality is higher in South Asia than in the rest of the 


world — especially in a band across northern India and Pakistan 


e Girls are significantly less likely to receive treatment for common childhood illnesses 
in South Asia — but there is as much variation within South Asia as across countries 


in the rest of the world 


e The female disadvantage in educational enrollment for ages 11 to 15 is high in 


: : : : ; Sip 
South Asia — much like the disadvantage in western and central African countries 


Therefore, the patterns of global poverty are enormously varied and especially so when 
examined at a disaggregated level. It does not allow for simple causal explanations and 
even less for a generalized set of policy recommendations. Different outcomes indicate 


different causes and therefore different corrective measures. 


1.2 South Asia Regional Perspective 


The absolute number of people afflicted by poverty and human deprivation is overwhelming 
in South Asia - a region already marked by high figures of internal migration, military 
conflicts and the attendant losses of life and livelihood property and human rights. It 
accounts for nearly half of the total world population living in poverty. Out of the total 
1.3 billion absolute poor people in the world, 515 million (40%) live in South Asia, 
accounting for a staggering 23% of the global population. There are more people living in 
poverty in South Asia than the combined population in poverty in Sub Saharan Africa, 
the Arab States, East Asia and the Pacific (excluding China), and Latin America and 
the Caribbeans._ Illiteracy rates in South Asia are two and a half times the rate in the rest 
of the developing world with the world’s lowest adult literacy rate of 48%. The proportion 
of malnourished children is three times as high and access to health facilities is one and 


half times as low when compared with global figures of deprivation and destitution. Women 
in South Asia endure one-third of the world’s maternal deaths and 60% of global rate of 


child malnutrition. 


6. Source: “Gender Disparity in South Asia: Comparisons between and within Countries”, Deon Filmer, Elizabeth M. 
King and Lant Pritchett, 1998 (World Bank Policy Research Working Paper No. 1867). 

7. “One in every two South Asians is without access to any schooling, one in every five has no access to safe water 
and health services, every three out of five have no access to sanitation, every one in two children under five is 
malnourished and four out of five have no access to financial services. Source: “Human Development in South 
Asia 1999: The Crisis of Governance”, Oxford University Press, Pakistan, 1999. Pp. 12. 
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Table No. 2: Population living on less than $1 per day and headcount index in 
developing and transitional economies, selected years, 1987-1998 


Number of people living on less than $ 1 a day 
Regions bors 
(millions) 


East Asia and 417.5 452.4 431.9 265.1 278.3 
the Pacific 
(excluding 
China) 


Europe and 
Central Asia 


Population 
covered by at 
least one survey 


Latin America 
and the 
Caribbean 


Middle East 
and North 
Africa 


Sub-Saharan Tu pt Aly ie 242.3 273.3 289.0 
Africa 


1,183.2 | 1,276.4 | 1,304.3 | 1,190.6 | | 1,198.9 | 


879.8 ae 9 Beth 9 Fete Linde 7 


covered by at 
least one survey 


Headcount index 
(percent) 
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Table No. 2: Population living on less than $1 per day and headcount index in 
developing and transitional economies, selected years, 1987-1998 (Contd.) 


Population 
covered by at 
least one survey 


Headcount index 
(percent) 


1998 (est.) 
5.1 


Latin America 
and the 
Caribbean 


Middle East 


em 
Eastern Europe 
and Central 
Asia 

19 
and North 
Africa 
Sub-Saharan 71.9 46.6 47.7 49.7 
Africa 


(excluding 28.5 28.1 27.7 27.0 6 ? 
China) 


Notes: The numbers are estimated from those countries in each region for which at least one survey was available 
during the period 1985-98. The proportion of the population covered by such surveys is given in Column 1. Survey 
dates often do not coincide with the dates in the above table. To line up with the above dates, the survey estimates 
were adjusted using the closest available survey for each country and applying the consumption growth rate from 
national accounts. Using the assumption that the sample of countries covered by surveys is representative of the 
region as a whole, the numbers of poor are then estimated by region. This assumption is obviously less robust in the 
regions with the lowest survey coverage. The headcount index is the percentage of the population below the poverty 
line. Further details on data and methodology can be found in World Bank (forthcoming) and Chen and Ravallion 
(forthcoming) “Global Poverty Measures 1987-1998 and Projections for the Future”. Washington, D.C.: World Bank. 


Source: Poverty Trends and Voices of the Poor - Income Poverty - The latest Global Numbers, The World Bank 
Group, 2000. 
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Table No. 3: Population living on less than $2 per day and headcount index in 
developing and transitional economies, selected years, 1987-1998 


Population 
covered by at 
least one 
Survey (percent) 


ic is SS a a 2 


East Asia and 1,052:3 1,084.4 1,035.8 863.9 892.2 
the Pacific 

(excluding 299.9 284.9 271.6 236.3 
China) 


adi 147.6 167.2 162.2 179.8 182.9 
and North 
Africa 


911.0 | 9760 | | 10178 | | 1,069.5 | | 1,095.9 


Sub-Saharan 72.9 356.6 388.2 427.8 457.7 474.8 
Africa 


| Total =| gpl Sosy | 2,549.0 | | 2,718.4 | 2,784.8 | ry ea 0 | 2,801.0 O 


—_ 84.2 1,796.6 1,918.8 2,020.5 2,096.5 = 
China) 


Number of people living on less than $ 2 a day 


Regions (millions) 


Europe and 
Central Asia 
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Table No. 3: Population living on less than $2 per day and headcount index in 
developing and transitional economies, selected years, 1987-1998 (Contd.) 


Population 

covered by at 
least one survey 
(percent) 


Headcount index 
(percent) 


1987 | 1990 Fe deg (est. 


East Asia 
and the 
Pacific 


(excluding 
China) 


Eastern 
Europe and 
Central Asia 


Latin America 
and the 
Caribbean 


Middle East 
and North 
Africa 


Bette 
eof omer pres 
i 
“aie aie 


Notes: The numbers are estimated from those countries in each region for which at east one survey was available 
during the period 1985-98. The proportion of the population covered by such surveys is given in Column I. Survey 
dates often do not coincide with the dates in the above table. To line up with the above dates, the survey estimates 
were adjusted using the closest available survey for each country and applying the consumption growth rate from 
national accounts. Using the assumption that the sample of countries covered by surveys is representative of the 
region as a whole, the numbers of poor are then estimated by region. This assumption is obviously less robust in the 
regions with the lowest survey coverage. The headcount index is the percentage of the population below the poverty 
line. Further details on data and methodology can be found in World Bank (forthcoming) and Chem and Ravallion 
(forthcoming) “Global Poverty Measures 1987-1998 and Projections for the Future”. Washington, D.C.: World 
Bank. 

Source: Poverty Trends and Voices of the Poor - Income Poverty - The latest Global Numbers, The World Bank 


Group, 2000. 
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The status of the poor in their enjoyment of a certain quality of life has also much to do 
with the issue of poverty and employment. At its basic level, the relationship between 
poverty and employment lies in the extent to which income generated from employment 
permits workers and their dependents to obtain goods and services necessary to meet 
minimum needs. Poverty in developing countries is principally linked to under utilization 
of labour, whether in the form of open unemployment or massive underemployment. Poor 
workers are concentrated in those segments of the labour markets where access to jobs is 
easier, but where returns to labour are low and employment is insecure and unprotected. 
Especially, in urban areas poverty can be traced to unemployment, which in the last three 
decades have expanded to accommodate huge influxes of migrant job seekers. Hence, 
most of the urban poor are either unemployed or continually face irregular job access and 
precarious working conditions. The globalization of the economy, increasing informalization 
and flexibilization of labour markets, and precariousness of the employment situation, 
pose new challenges to the problem of poverty and policy responses. For national 
governments creation of gainful employment both for the urban and rural poor, through 
seeking investments etc. continues to be a major challenge. The ILO estimates that 25 to 
30% of the labour force of 3 billion people are underemployed and about 140 million 
workers are unemployed. Social exclusion is a serious threat remaining unresolved to this 
date. The ILO World Employment Report of 1998-1999 clearly highlighted the need for 
accelerating investments in education and skill development in ‘pre-empting or mitigating 
social and economic vulnerability.’ Equitable access to employment requires a level 


Table No. 4: Profile of Labour Force in South Asia 


Total labour force 


10 
1997 (in millions) 


Male labour force 35 5 
1997 (in millions) 
13 


Female labour force 5 4 3 
1997 (in millions) 


423 
288 37 
13 


% annual growth in 
1.7 ind 2.0 18 23 
2.0 2.9 2.6 23 2.2 


labour force 
1970-80 
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Table No. 4: Profile of Labour Force in South Asia (Contd.) 


P| indin_| Pakistan | Bangladesh 
roe Sa 
4 Safe 
Se iota 
b year 1997; 
c year 1984-85. 


employed labour 1993 

(as a % of total) 
Source: Rows 7,8,9,10:World Bank 1999b; Row 12: World Bank 1998p, UNDP 1998a: Rows 11,13: Haq, 1998a. 
Source: “The Crisis of Governance”, Human Development in South Asia, 1999”, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1999. 
Pp. 204. 


Employed labour 
force (%) 1994 
agriculture 
industry 
services 


Real earnings per 
employee annual 
growth rate (%) 
1980-92 


a year 1987-8; 


playing condition of equal education enhancement and employability determined by skills, 
knowledge and experience in areas of high job demand. Table No. 4 reveals highly acute 
conditions of unemployment /underemployment well above averages in north countries - 
from as high as 43% in Nepal, to 12% in Bangladesh which has the lowest unemployed/ 
underemployed as a percent of the total labour force in 1993. 


Although the Social Summit in 1995 listed the ‘promotion of full and productive 
employment of the poor’ as one of the three key activities, the other two being eradication 
of poverty and the fostering of social integration there have been no visible improvements 
in the condition of the poor achieving gainful employment and dignity in work. The fact 
that 90% of India’s workforce is in the informal sector is testament to the fact that the 


workforce with its laboring poor is without rights. 


Across countries in the South Asia region the basic human development indicators reveal 
the compounded crises of poverty, poor governance and empowerment. The Report on 
Human Development in South Asia (1999), estimated differing data among social classes 
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for life expectancy, adult literacy and gender related development index among others. 


The table below shows the variations quite clearly. 


Table No. 5: Basic Human Development Indicators 


Total Estimated population (millions 1998) 


— —s — rate 5 1995- ae 


see See 2 ewes 


Life expectancy at birth (years) 1997 


/___#] _ Literacy rate (%) _ 


+l ___* Literacy rate (%) — 


a ee 
55 TT tr 


“5 related a index 1995 


India| Pakistan_| 
0424 0342 0327 


Population figures for 1990, 1995 and 2000 are taken from UN: Age and Sex Distribution of Population: The 1994 revision 


(Medium variant). The population growth rate has been circulated by using the formula {[(new valuc/old value) * L/n]- 
1}*100. 


= 
(ore) 


India 


Ww 
i) 
an 


Source: “The Crisis of Governance: Human Development in South Asia 1999”, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1999, 
Pp. 195. 
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_ The agenda of poverty eradication itself has a history which is uneven. A remarkable 
reduction in poverty levels was achieved through the mid 70s and the 80s. However, the 
last decade saw a reversal of this trend or a slowing down in poverty reduction in all 
countries except for India. Poverty estimates have gone up in Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan 
and in urban sectors of Sri Lanka. Although the poverty rates have declined in India 
the proportion of South Asia’s population having an income of less than a dollar a day 
has remained stagnant at 40%. 


Bangladesh’s more successful efforts in reducing poverty have been reversed from mid 
1980s. As compared to 1985, the poverty incidence both in urban and rural areas have 
increased. Poverty rates may have improved but they are still higher in 1995 than those a 
decade earlier. The absolute number of poor people increased by 1.2% annually during 
this period. At the same time in Sri Lanka in spite of national poverty estimates reflecting 
an improvement, both urban and rural poverty estimates indicate a worsening of conditions 
for the poor. Extensive (female) labour out-migration and the fallouts of a war-burdened 
economy confront the poor. Findings from Nepal too delineate similar trends in poverty 
rates, which increased from 36% to 49% between 1977 to 1992. 


In contrast to these regional trends poverty rates have continued to decline in India from 
1970. Poverty has been lower by almost 18% points. On the whole, the strongest across 
the board progress in poverty coincided with the years of rapid growth in the Indian 
economy, as a whole. As the average annual increases of 3.4% in GDP in the first half of 
the 1970s accelerated to rates of 5.9% in the last half of the 1980s, there was a notable 
decrease in poverty-on all three widely used poverty measures headcount, poverty gap, 


and squared poverty indices. 


However, even with an advance on reduction of poverty in percentage terms it has not 
been sufficient to reduce the absolute number of poor which increased from around 200 
million in the 1950s to 312 million in 1993-94 (50"’. Round of Household Survey NSS, 93- 
94 in World Bank, 1997), refer Table No. 6 below. This left India at that time with the 
largest number of poor people in the world, with 240 million rural poor and 72 million 


urban poor. 
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Table No. 6: Poverty in India: 1993-1994 


Estimates Based on the Datt/Ravallion Methodology 


Head-Count 36.7 30.5 
(37.3)? (33.7)? 


Number of poor (in millions.) 


Corresponding figures based on the Expert Group methodology Government sources. 


Source: Datt (1997). Reference: Poverty: World Bank, (1997),”Where does India Stand? In “India, 
Achievements and Challenges in Reducing Poverty”. Sce also table 3.3 on pp. 52 “India Development 
Report 1999-2000” ed., Parikh.S.Kirit, Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1999. 


The inter regional comparisons within each of these countries is equally disturbing. In 
India, the five states of Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam and Maharashtra account for 
56% of rural poverty while containing 1/3" of the total rural population. In Bangladesh, 
the divisions of Rajshahi, Barisal and Dhaka had the highest incidence of rural poverty 


(around 60%), whereas urban poverty in Chittagong and Dhaka was less than 15% in 
1991. 


In this overall grim situation, there have been some success stories as well. For example, 
Kerala’s decline in poverty despite low economic growth rate is commendable. In Kerala 
income poverty dropped from 48% in 1984 to 29% in 1994. Kerala’s rate of lowering 
poverty was four times that of Bihar and three times that of Rajasthan. Kerala’s success 
can be attributed to the firm commitment of the state and civil society to expand 
infrastructure and to promote education and to further health services. The 
decentralisation campaign launched in 1996 has further challenged the state to provide 
services and the fruits of development to its citizenry. These efforts have demonstrated 
that stronger decentralised planning and management will certainly provide greater 


NS 


8. See ‘Poverty and Deprivation: Some 


Interstate Comparisons’, Lecla Gulati and R. Ramalingam, Hivos Monograph, 
1996. 


See Shobha Raghuram, ‘Kerala’s Decentralisation Campai 


gn: History in the Making”, Economic and Political 
Weekly, Vol. XXXV, No. 25, June 17, 2000, Pgs. 2105-2107. 
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distributive patterns for the provision of social goods and also strengthen democratic 
participation. 


During the 90s in Pakistan the rising poverty is partly a by product of the slow down of the 
economy, and partly due to various governments’ inability to translate the economic 
growth of the 1980s into a better life for the poor and marginalised. The state played a 
marginalised role in transferring the income to the needy. Bangladesh and Nepal’s relative 
failure to reduce poverty can be attributed to low per capita growth rates. The entire 
region however is marked by excessive military expenditures vis-a-vis human security 
expenditures. 


Table No. 7: Trends in Human Development 


130 130 =, 
© 1996 370 500 is 


¢ 1960 6.0 7.0 6.0 
© 1996 aa 5.2 5.1 
Underweight India Pakistan Bangladesh "Nepal Sri Lanka 
children 
(% under 5) 
e 1975 
© 1996 
Daily calorie supply os oak sola wins Sri Lanka 
(as % of require 
ment) 


110 
a a "" 101 


a. Current GNP per capita *US$. 

Source: Row 1: World Bank 1999b; Rows 2,3,5,9,10: UNDP 1998a, UNDP 1994; Row 4: UNICEF 1999; Rows 6,7,8: 
UNICEF 1998. “The Crisis of Governance: Human Development in South Asia 1999", Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1999. Pp. 195. 
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The diverse outcomes of the South Asian countries lie in the different roles of the state 
and the strategies employed for poverty eradication. In all of these countries the role of 
the state in creating policies which enhanced the entitlements of the poor, and which 
established an environment that enabled the narrowing of the gap between the rich and 
the poor has been a critical factor in the ‘reform’ process that marked the recent economic 
history of these nations. Poverty alleviation although part of the national policy agenda in 
several of these countries failed to get implemented on a war-footing. To spread the 
benefits of higher economic growth more evenly policy makers needed to be continuously 
guided by the political will for distributive justice. It has been pointed out that while 
poverty eradication may still be a major concern sustainable development itself is 
increasingly in conflict with the paradigm of economic erowth The various programmes 
of government- food subsidies, employment guarantee schemes (India), were implemented 
without consistent evaluation and monitoring of their real accessing by the poor and the 
safeguards on leakages. The reform process further in the early years of initiation 
exacerbated the access of the poor to these programmes, no matter how inefficient they 
were. Several governments today are heavily indebted by borrowings to cover the outlays 
for social sectors. Market mechanisms of privatization have been ushered into social sectors 
with the logic of their contributing to better performances in poverty reduction. There 
are enough studies to show that the life conditions of the poor and their access to basic 
services were not enhanced just because the markets took over the failing state mechanisms 
for meeting the needs of the poor. Civil society actors in this region have raised their 
voices on the issue of responsible state action and the need for immediate steps to be 
taken to ameliorate the deepening of poverty in some of these areas. 


To address the situation Bangladesh has decided to invest in building up a larger human 
capital base. The total social sector development allocation for 1998-99 has been 18% of 
total government expenditure. Augmenting this investment is the wide network of NGOs 
in Bangladesh. In 1988, the provision of micro credit by Grameen Bank, NGOs and 
government institutions have assisted 8.8 million people. A series of natural disasters 
over last year have also contributed to the increase in the levels of poverty. In Sri Lanka 


10. See Tandon, Rajesh, Keynote Address, “International overview of NGO capacity building initiatives and 
understandings and establishing capacity building priorities,” Polynesia Region Multi-Stakeholder Consultation 
on NGO Capacity Building, International Forum for Capacity Building of Southern NGOs (IFCB), Asia South 
Pacific Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBA)- Apia, Samoa, 19-20 April 1999, 


See “Structural Adjustment: Economy, Social Security, Environment”, Ed. Raghuram, Shobha, Sievers, Heiko 
Vyasulu, Vinod, Macmillan, New Delhi, 1995. 
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in spite of its low growth, advances have been made to distribute income equitably 
improving the general living standards. The low incidence of poverty often quoted in Sri 
Lanka has been achieved by strong commitment to the social sectors and through political 
will to target policies effectively Undoubtedly, the poverty situation in this country would 
have improved tremendously had it not been for the civil unrest of more than 10 years. In 
the case of Pakistan, positive initiatives have been taken recently. One such example is 
2010 Vision that aims at advances to be made in human development; the social action 
programme's increasing allocation in social sectors from 1.96% of GDP in 1992 to a 
projected 2.7% in 1998 and the Poverty Alleviation fund. 


2. Strategies for Poverty Eradication: What went wrong? 


The data is clear for forcing governments to not just formulate poverty reduction strategies 
but to also sharpen the focus on poverty eradication and place on a war footing this 
agenda. It is obvious from the complexities of these patterns and experiences, that there 
is a strong relationship between national economic growth and national level poverty 
indicators. This is true for both income poverty measures and non-income poverty 
indicators. However, there are wide variations across countries in the extent to which 
economic growth reduces poverty. There are also large variations in the impact of economic 
growth on non-income indicators of poverty such as infant mortality rates and gender 
equality. 


The transformation of national economic growth into significant reductions in poverty is 
dependent on a number of factors. The extent of inequality in society is a serious 
determinant. Studies have established that responsiveness of income poverty to growth 
increases significantly if inequality is lowered. Initial levels of inequality in assets and 
basic capabilities, that is in health and education also determine the poverty impact of 
growth, as do gender and ethnic inequalities. Redressing these structural inequalities 
therefore, becomes an important component in poverty reduction strategies. 


2.1 Lack of Integration of Basic Needs Services and social needs in Development Policies 


In the South Asian countries, structural inequalities can become major impeding factors 
in improving living conditions. Besides regional differences, poverty varies on the basis of 
gender, ethnicity, and religion. Land remains the dominant and the primary source of 
income and economic security, yet it does not necessarily improve the parameters of basic 
capabilities. In our view the discussion on basic capabilities needs to be guided by a 
discussion on solving the issues of access to sanitation, safe drinking water and health 
services. This has been reiterated in the Social Summit +5. 


e = The health profile table given below illustrates the tremendous work ahead of the 


societies in these countries to solve the issue of basic needs. 


12. However, in the past the general concern was that greater equality in different dimensions would come at the cost 
of lower growth. More recently empirical studies have highlighted that more equal societies can actually grow 
much faster. This is true of gender and assets inequality, all other things being equal. 
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Table No. 8: Health Profile 


Population with access Nepal 
to safe water (%) 

© 1985-87 57 44 46 29 
Population with access Nepal 
to sanitation (%) 

© 1985-87 10 20 6 2 Spite 

per capita 


45 

63 
Maternal mortality rate Nepal 
(per 100,000 live births) 

1500] 30 | 
Public expenditure on Pakistan Nepal Sri Lanka 
health (as % of GDP) 

© 1960 0.5 0.3 bes 2 
15-49 with anemia (%) 

Sc MN UE WR SL 


Source: Rows 1,6,10: UNDP 1998a, UNDP 1996; Rows 2,3: World Bank 1998q, World Bank 1997g: Row 7: World 
Bank 1998q, Haq 1998g; Row 8: UNDP 1999a, Haq 1998a: Row 9; World Bank 1999b. 


Nepal 


Population with access 


to health services (%) 


Sri Lanka 


© 
i) 


2.2 Human Capabilities and Gender Inequality 


Similarly in the area of basic education, much requires to be done to see that every child 
is in school and that there is special focus on closing the gender gap in basic education. 
and retention of poor children in schools. The table below on education profile shows 
that in Bangladesh and in India 71% and 64% of children drop out of school before grade 


13. See “Closing the Gender Gap in Basic Education”, Ed., Wazir, Rekha, Sage, New Delhi, 2000. 
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Table No. 9: Education Profile 
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Male literacy rate (%) 
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’ 2 ee 
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Pupil-teacher ratio India Pakistan} Bangladesh Nepal Sri Lanka 
1994 (primary) 


Ss es Pa 


% of children India Pakistan | Bangladesh Nepal Sri Lanka 
dropping out 


ties 
—~) 


before grade 5 

1990-95 

Public expenditure India pi Bangladesh Nepal Sri Lanka 
on education 


(as % of GNP) 


23 Ll 0.6 
2.7a 


a. year 1993, 
Source: Rows 1,2,3,9: UNICEF 1998, UNICEF 1997; Rows 6,7, UNDP 1998a, UNDP 1994; Row 8: UNESCO 1996: 


Statistical document; Row 13: Haq 1998a. 
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five receptively. The adult literacy rates have certainly improved across the countries in 
South Asia with Sri Lanka recording a quantum leap from 77% in 1970 to 90% in 1995. 
Compared to this India’s improvement from 1970 at 34% to 52% in 1995 show a performance 
that marks poor political will by the State. An estimated 60 million children up to age 


of 14 years in India have still no access to education. | 


Table No. 10: Gender Disparities Profile 


Female population 1998 India a 
© Numbers (millions) “ 74 : : 9.6 

e Asa % of male 97 102 
Adult female liter- India Pakistan | Bangladesh Nepal Sri Lanka 
acy (as % of male) 

e 1970 

e 1993 82 67 


ee os sai 
Female 1*, 2"4 and 34 

gross enrolment ratio (as 

% of male) 1995 1985-87 

Mean years of India Pakistan | Bangladesh Nepal Sri Lanka 
schooling (female 

as % of male) 

© 1980 

e 1992 

io life expectancy = wm ieate = Sri ee 
(as % of male) 

© 1970 

© 1997 100 106 
Earned income share 55 
(female as % of male) 

1995 
14. “i re Manashi, Raghuram, Shobha, “Social development and the necessity of Basic Education”, Hivos, 2001, 

‘orthcoming. 


15. Jain.L.C, “Are our Budget -Makers faithful to the Constitution? -A tour of the Budgets 1947-2001’, People’s Bias” 
National Centre for Advocacy Studies, Pune, 2000, p. 12. j 
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Table No. 10: Gender Disparities Profile (Contd.) 


mt 


43 ll 
23 68 55 
development index 


0.424 0.399 0.342 0.327 0.700 
(GDI) 1995 
Gender empowerment 0.228 0.179 0.305 0.286 
measure (GEM) 1995 


Economic activity 
rate (age 15+) 
(female as % of male) 


Administrators and 
managers 1992-96 
(%) female 


Gender-related 


Source: Rows 1: UN 1995; Row 2: UNICEF 1998; Row 3: Haq 1998a; 4,5, UNDP 1998a, UNDP 1999b; Row 6: UNICEF 
1999.4: UNICEF 1999; Rows 6,7,8: UNICEF 1998. 
Human Development in South Asia 1999: The Crisis of Governance, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1999. Pp. 195. 


The most debilitating feature in South Asia is the development bias and lack of 
opportunities for women and girl children. The sex ratio is unfavorable for women. There 
are only 93 women for every 100 men in South Asia against the global norm of 106 women 
to every 100 men. The gap between male and female literacy rates is of 26% points. The 
adult female literacy is poor 36% in contrast to 62% for males. Of the 50 million children 
out of school children, 28 million are girls. Basic education continues to be a major 
demand and efforts in civil society have been mounted in drawing the attention of 
governments to the tragic state of affairs where millions of children are being pressed into 
labour without a thought about their rights for compulsory education. In the entire region 
the poorer the communities the greater the likelihood of girls being married by the time 


they are 11 years of age- certainly the case in Rajasthan and in Bangladesh. 


The position of women indeed requires consistent and sustained attention. From birth 


overcast by severe patriarchal constraints and biases, through a lifetime of rejection and 


16. Women comprise only 6% of Cabinet positions, 5% of government posts and make about 3% of managers and 
administrators. 
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denial till the end of their existence millions of women indeed survive with poor capability 
enhancement opportunities and even less survival dignities, restricted by an absence of 
choice-making about the paths they wish to tread. The women’s movement has 
continuously across these countries insisted on the significance of equality for women 
across programmes, legal provisos, across institutions, across meso-level life-systems, and 


in all development planning and their implementation. 


The discrimination faced by women and the gender inequity is evident in every sphere of 


life and severely restricts opportunities for women to lead productive lives. 


For women in employment the problems are multiple. One important source of change in 
the labour market for women has been the rapid pace of technological progress in 
production in the past two decades. The recent technological changes in the production 
process have tended to lead to an increased demand for high-skilled workers and a 
falling demand for the low skilled in many countries. As women are more likely than men 
to be found in the latter group, their labour market position has become less secure. In 
contrast, the outsourcing and the subcontracting which technology promotes can increase 
employment opportunities for women, notably in the offshore export manufacturing and 
data processing that is carried out in developing countries to serve large firms based in 


developed countries. 


Further, the restructuring of enterprise in the past decades has increased the prevalence 
of ‘non-standard’ forms of work such as part time and temporary work. These forms of 
employment to a large extent are more common among women workers than among men. 
This has led to feminization of part-time employment in most countries. While part -time 
employment may offer female workers a degree of flexibility in balancing job opportunities 
with family responsibilities, much of it is involuntary and tend to be poorer quality 
employment than full time work in respect of pay, benefits, security, career prospects and 
access to in-firm training. The wage rate for women is approximately 3/4” that of the 
male wage rate and women’s share in private sector employment is about 30%. The BIDS 


poverty study has shown that female wage earners earn on an average only 40% of what 


men earn. 
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In addition, the trend towards downsizing the public sector and increasing privatization 
in many countries in recent years has had a major impact on women workers. In South 
Asian countries the government is the single largest employer of women workers in the 
formal sector, so that the shrinking of government labour forces has had an unsymmetrical 
effect on women. Privatization has an especially severe negative effect on the status of 
women in the labour market in that wages and working conditions are on average better 


and gender wage differentials smaller in the public sector than in private employment. 


A frontal attack therefore is called for to bridge the gender gap in education, health and 


nutrition as well as to promote economic and political opportunities. 


In conclusion the dismal outcome of the human development indicators in this region 
invites a great deal of introspection- the skewed development policies adopted by the 
nation states since their independence, the world of divides and the world of extremes 
coexisting without succor for a meeting point and a melt down of the inequities. Although 
the policies of nation states reflected a concern with equity, the most pressing concern 
was of increasing the rate of economic growth in these countries. As a consequence, 
development strategies emphasized the planning of commodity sectors to the detriment 
of planning for social sectors. The anomalies in health and education outcomes after half 
a century of national independence in all these countries clearly reflects these 


shortcomings. 


That large percentages of populations in these countries should figure poorly in the human 
capability index speaks volumes for the fact that income poverty, a major factor along 
with issues of capability deprivation will remain the most preeminent agenda for all 
development actors. That is not to however imply that by consequence governments will 


accelerate the agenda of poverty eradication. 


17. See RoyChowdhury, Supriya, “Globalisation and the Informal Sector in South Asia: An Overview”, Eurostep 
Background Paper, 2000. 
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Table No. 11: Human Deprivation Profile 
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Source: “The Crisis of Governance: Human Development in South Asia 1999”, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 
1999. Pp. 195. 
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2.2.1 Pro-rich Policies of the State and Lack of Political Will - The issue of citizenship 
and participatory democracy 


The inability of translating the issues that promote human capabilities into a lively political 
and public debate has contributed to major obstacles in the path of ensuring a better 
standard of living for the poor. For instance, elementary education, health and employment 
opportunities have never featured as major election issues in the democratic political 
process, especially so in India. As a consequence, those who are in the greatest need of 
these basic capabilities have also by the same token remained in particularly weak positions 
unable to translate their needs into coherent and effective political demands. 


The same lack of concerted political action towards the breaking of cultural biases (caste 
in India) as well as the social apathy towards minority communities is reflected in the 
marginalisation of these groups in the growth path followed by these countries. Rapid 
industrialization associated with capital intensive goods, high technology, choice of nuclear 
power etc were perceived as essential for national prestige and self-reliance. To this end, 
resources were directed towards this development trajectory at the neglect of agro 
industries and simple manufacturing. The poor were perceived as the invisible labour 
force providing cheap labour and if fortunate being recipients of poverty alleviation 
programmes. The vast majority of the poor have never been valued as resources of creative 
energy, capacities and enterprise that could contribute to and’strengthen a country’s 
progress. Further, uneven development investments and projects have resulted in rural- 
urban migration becoming a major factor in the growth of urban poverty as the poor 
moved on a permanent or seasonal basis in search of livelihood opportunities. This internal 
migration in the South Asian region is a crisis of major proportions. The decline of 
investments in agriculture and the inability of the State to stimulate rural industry have 
expelled millions of tribals, peasants, and subsistence farmers from their traditional 
occupations and forced them to migrate to towns in search of wage labour. 


In the recent liberalised economy during the decade of the 90s, with the increasing role 
of the market in allocating resources this underlying emphasis on high technology with a 
bias towards technology intensive investments has not been reversed and on the contrary 
the trend towards higher investments on the information technology has found favour 
with the pro-liberalization governments particularly in India. What has made it worse is 
the incipient weakening of state welfare services and the increase in benefits state- 
inspired to highly powerful corporate houses. Stark differences have come to the fore in 
the two welfare paradigms. Before the economic reforms, the market, the state and the 
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civil society were dominant institutions, but in the 90s it is markets and the quasi markets, 
international corporations and supranational agencies that dominate the social sectors. 


Along with these emerging actors, the guiding values of social policy too have changed. 
Previously, the essential values were that of social equity, reflected by commitment of the 
state to enhance solidarity and to ensure absolute and relative existential security at the 
individual and community level. In the globalized era, the importance and value of 
individual choice is paramount stressing such notions as competitiveness and minimal 
existential security with bias towards none by public means. But perhaps, what is new in 
this era is the wide engagement of a large number of social actors including citizens’ 
organizations in pressurizing for better provisioning of welfare needs. Providing basic 
elementary education and health care has become a key political issue that the state 
cannot ignore and many NGOs have formed pressure monitor lobbies to account state 


performance. 


2.3 Inadequacy of Social Expenditures 


Another critical factor has been the inadequate financing of programmes which effectively 
and in a sustained fashion provide for human development outcomes. Inadequacies in 
resource allocation relative to actual needs have resulted in sub optimal outcomes. The 
declining trend in national and state government expenditures outlays for the social 
sectors over the past decades have kept people below the poverty level. For instance, 
political pressures to increase the number of families selected for asset creating assistance 
under the integrated rural development programme have often resulted in increasing 
indebtedness, instead of eliminating poverty by ensuring a stream of income from the 
assets provided. 


During the economic reform years, high priority was accorded to reducing the fiscal 
deficit. Developing and transitional countries struggled to keep public finances under 
strict control in the face of heightened competition. This resulted in increased government 
borrowings at market rates, which in turn resulted in a steep escalation of the interest 
burden. As interest payments will continue to claim the greater part of the central 
government's revenue receipts, social sector expenditures have been adversely affected. 
This has reflected in the short fall in transfer of funds from the centre to the states. 
Hence, there is a growing risk that the mission of sustaining long-term growth and 
overcoming human deprivation may be defeated because social sector resource 
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requirements remain unfulfilled’. Debt burdens coupled with lack of political will for 
investments in social development sectors will call for major lobbying efforts to make this 
a criteria issue in governance. Bangladesh’s external debt as % of exports in 1997 was 
16% of GDP while Nepal’s external debt was 50% of GDP.” ! India is, in absolute terms, 
the Bank’s largest single borrower, with cumulative borrowings of around $44 billion at 
the end of fiscal year 1998 (FY98). Pakistan (with around $12 billion in cumulative 
lending) and Bangladesh (with around $8 billion in cumulative lending) are also 
substantial borrowers. In April 2000 the Asian Development Bank signed a major Poverty 
Partnership Agreement committing to achieve specific targets in various areas of poverty 
reduction- nutrition, health (maternal mortality, malnutrition, family planning) and 
education, within clearly defined time frames with a medium term by 2005 and longer 
term of 2010, on the three pillars of the ADB poverty reduction strategy: pro-poor economic 
growth, social development, and good governance. The total annual loan disbursement 
will be amounting to US$500 million annually. Many such agreements are being signed 
in these countries and yet the question will remain about the quality of utilization, the 
effectiveness of the programmes and the democratic participation of citizens in the 
programmes that have been bilaterally signed. 


3. Strategies for Correction 


The broader framework for understanding poverty and its reduction, therefore calls for a 
two-pronged approach consisting of broad based economic growth and improved access 
to social services for the most vulnerable populations. Approaches to understanding poverty 
should be built around the concept of assets and economic/social returns to assets. This 
means both physical and human assets, including in the former land, machinery and 
financial capital and in the latter education, health and skills. Thus, policies supporting 
economic stability as well as built in safety nets to reduce vulnerability and powerlessness 
are necessary to protect the poor. Since in the reform process it is always the social 
expenditures that face cut backs under unforeseen circumstances, flexibility and rigidity 
in the allocation of budgets should be paid attention to: flexibility to extend greater 


18. In India social sector expenditure began to decelerate in the mid 1980s. There was a decline in per capita real 
expenditure on health and education, particularly in the poorer states. Since 1991, the situation has become worse, 
resulting in heavy borrowings from the World Bank to make up the deficits in programme expenditures in health 
and education. 

19. See “Statistical Synopsis of the Least Developed Countries”, United Nations, Geneva, 1999, 


20. Sce “Overview of the World Bank’s Work in South Asia”, 28'" August 2000. hetp://www.worldbank.org/html/extdr/ 
offrep/sas/overview.htm, pg. 2 of 7. 
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support to the poorest section while rigidity in terms of safeguarding existing support to 
social sectors and development budgets even during the difficult years of reform. 


In addition, the judiciary can exert a powerful influence on the prospects for growth and 
poverty reduction. Similarly, the norms, values, and alternative development strategies | 
proposed by civil society organizations and social movements can act as both aoetal protectors 
and as promoters. It is important to recognise that the returns on physical and human 
asset building and the volatility of these returns are dictated in part by the whole gamut 
of non-market forces. Therefore, on the road ahead in attempts to eradicate poverty, 
provisioning of basic needs and food security to all, policy and action must address the 
problems of poverty from the point of view of overall human development and from the 
perspective of empowered participation by all. 


3.1 Reform of the State Services and Renewed focus on Poverty Eradication 


To empower the poor and to increase opportunities for building their basic capabilities 
the actions of the state institutions should become pro-poor. The well being of the people 
is affected by the extent to which the State is involved in the funding, regulation and 
delivery of welfare and its commitment to social development. The institutions of the 
state that provide basic services need to be reformed to provide better quality services for 
the poor, employment provisioning, health care, and basic education. The state can play 
a role in creating social capital, besides drawing on the existing forms of social capital in 
poor communities as a basis for scaling up. However, the State also needs to be wary of 
not destroying forms of social capital that have been beneficial to the poor - for instance, 
when common property resource management arrangements are dismantled and 
nationalized in the name of environmental protection the nature of development becomes 
regressive hurting the very constituency that was the ‘beneficiary’ of the programme. 
Capability enhancement programmes need to be built into the delivery mechanisms as a 
measure of finally indexing people’s level of participation and also of ensuring the long- 
term sustainability of poverty eradication efforts. Further, the role of the State is critical 
in shaping the general context and climate within which organizations of civil society 
can operate freely, ensure the soundness of political institutions, appropriateness of programs 
and policies, while keeping alive the norms of social transparency and accountability. 
When private aid donors support social development efforts, there must be an effort to 


21. See Raghuram, Shobha, “Societa civile, movimenti sociate ¢ stato in India: Le politiche del cambiamento sociale” 


in “L: India contemporanea;Dinamiche culturali ¢ politiche trasformazioni economichi ¢ utamento sociale”, edit. 
Fondazione Giovanni Agnelli, Italy, 1998.p 171-p 195. 
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strengthen the state’s overall role in a complementary fashion. Many donors have indeed 
been responsible for creating further parallel and vertical structures which do not support 
a more horizontal, pro poor and democratic functioning of the state. 


3.2 Decentralization and Better Servicing of the needs of the Poor 


In making state institutions socially responsible, the nature of formal democratic processes 
is a crucial determinant. It has been established empirically, that at any level of per 
capita income, the nature of governance strongly influences the nature of poverty outcomes, 
where governance includes such notions as voice, accountability and processes to weed 
out corruption. Experiences from the South Asian countries have established that effective 
poverty redressal mechanisms require the active involvement of local governments. Local 
self-governments must prioritize poverty alleviation in order to serve people’s multiple 
needs and respond to the immediate concerns. They can increase participation by making 
development people centered and people governed. To make it a success there should be 
a strong local ownership of poverty programmes which can only be made possible through 
the transfer of administrative and financial powers to the local governments. This 
experience is a growing reality in some of the regions although an exception to the general 
rule than otherwise. 


Decentralization has the virtue of providing the space required for drawing up development 
strategies and programmes that are customized to the needs of diverse groups of people in 
different parts of the country. However, realisation of the full potential of this fundamental 
reform in governance will depend critically upon the capability of new institutions and 
their functionaries to discharge responsibilities entrusted to them. At present, the local 
governments in India have limited capacity to muster financial resources, whereas their 
expenditure obligations will grow with devolution of powers and responsibilities. 
Decentralization to be successful requires quick transfer of resources to the local bodies 
so that the peoples’ involvement is ensured with transparent utilization of budgets and 
early disbursements of funds and consequently participatory implementation of 
programmes. Most state level governments will express their inability to devolve funds to 
the local levels because of vested political interests and an inbuilt notion that people 
themselves cannot manage development and unflinching faith in the top-down approach. 


It is also to be noted that decentralization provides a partial answer to problems posed by 
numerous centrally financed programs which operate vertically, with few horizontal 


22. See “Macroeconomic Adjustment Policies and Natural Resources and the Environment in the Rural Areas: Impact 
Assessment at the Micro-Level “CIRDAP/MAP Staff, Map Focus Study Series No 13”. 
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interfaces. This kind of arrangement has more often than not led to duplication of efforts 
and has created complex bureaucratic procedures. Transferring central resources allocated 
to programmes in education, health and poverty reduction to states and local bodies to 
manage would felicitate convergence at the local level. Convergence of actions would 
also require community mobilization, active partnership of government and non- 


governmental organisations and civil society actors. 


3.3. Focussed Gender Equality Correlation 


As uneven development and scenes have had severe implications for women with 
biased representation, it calls for added focus and resolve to mainstream gender issues in 
all development agenda at the national and international levels. In south Asia, women 
achieved the right to vote soon after independence because they were actively involved 
in the several freedom movements. However, this right could not be exercised widely 
and it took many years before women were elected to national parliaments in most of 
these countries. This despite the fact that four South Asian countries have had influential 
female heads of government! Clearly, opening political opportunities to women is a 
challenge facing all of South Asia. At the very least, a 30% representation of women in 
political institutions is needed for building a critical mass base of women in politics and 
local governance institutions. 


Representation of women in decision-making positions is the only way to close the gender 
gap in education, health and nutrition, but better economic and political opportunities 
must be afforded to women. The feminization of poverty is a reality that needs to be 
rapidly changed - equal wages, rights of employment for women in the informal sector, 
tackling of patriarchal violence, the trauma of growing fundamentalism and violence of 
conflict situations have displaced women in multiple ways. 


3.4 Ensuring Collective Representation at work 


The globalizing economy is having a dramatic and critical impact on work, which is 
characterized by the opening of world markets, heightened competition, accelerated 
technological and structural changes further accentuated by the cyber revolution. The 
effects of these changes are unevenly spread, with simultaneous inclusion and exclusion 
of people, regions and economic sectors across global and local borders. The informal 
economy is exploding, leaving many without any say in their working conditions. 


Consequences of these factors are leading to a widening representational gap in the 
world of work. 
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Hence, to achieve ILO’s goal of decent work for all will only be possible if people can 
have a say in how this goal is to be achieved and have the right to build institutions that 
represent their interests. This calls for a greater ‘representational security’ as a basis for 
sustainable growth. Representational security facilitates local responses to a globalized 
economy; in turn, the collective institutions that grant representational security are 
contingent upon respect for freedom of association. 


The principles of rights - and above all respect for them - are critical for the labour force, 
since they constitute the corner stone of representational security in the formal and 
informal economies. They are beneficial in the long run for economic growth factors, as 
they unlock the doors to sound human resources’ policies as well as to the high road of 
competing in the global market as well as being active in intervening for fulfilling local 
market needs. They are good for governments, because they pave the way for collective 
action that can aid economic growth and poverty eradication simultaneously. Further, 
having a voice at work helps fill information gaps and lays the foundation for trust and 
co-operation in the management of change. Civil society groups also depend upon freedom 
of association and the recognition of the legitimacy of collective action to carry out their 
own work effectively.*(See Your Voice at Work, ILO, Geneva, 2000). 


Unfortunately however, whilst trade union membership remains significant in many large 
work places, it has decreased overall in the last decade. Women in particular often 
remain deprived of representational avenues for expressing their voices at a work. Given 
the growing diversity of company interests, employees’ organisations are also being 
challenged in a repressive manner - both by anti-worker environment as well as by the 


large mergers of local industries with multi-national interests. 


The employment situation becomes more brutal when seen in the rural sector. About 
one-half of the global workforce is found in the rural sector, often living and working in 
arduous conditions. Here the representational gap is shockingly marked. This situation 
prevails despite targeted international efforts, notably the adoption in 1975 of the Rural 
Workers’ Organisation Convention, which requires governments to ratify policies of active 
encouragement for strong and independent organisations of rural workers, with a view to 
eliminating the obstacles they face to their collectives which protect their interests. Women 
often make up a large proportion of agriculture workers and the obstacles to their 
organisations and their speaking with a united representative voice are multiple. 
Concerted action in this sector would aim at removing formal obstacles to freedom of 
association, and promoting the creation and growth of strong rural workers’ organization. 
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Freedom of association and the effective right to collective bargaining are not being 
universally respected or extended to everyone. Yet these principles and rights can help 
usher in positive change in an insecure, globalized world. It is however clear that the 
present state of affairs in governance across the entire region has paid scant respect to 
the issues of rightful, gainful and dignified employment for the large masses of the poor. . 


First Conclusion: The Power to Challenge the Forces that Create Poverty 


“The reality of aid on the threshold of a new millennium is that it is not helping to eliminate 
poverty-more than 4 million children bom in the year 2000 will die before they reach the age of 
five. The fact that more than a billion people are living and dying in poverty is not a tragic twist 
of fate but a deliberate turning of heads. The goal of absolute poverty elimination remains 
affordable and within reach. Most governments have committed themselves to this goal. If it is to 
become reality, there is an urgent need for a concerted and creative approach to replacing the old 
donor-driven model of aid. This must involve governments, civil society and donors. It must 
include channeling adequate resources to practical poverty eradication efforts. Above all, however, 
it must focus on ensuring that people living in poverty have the power to challenge the forces that 
create poverty”. 


Elin Enge, Chair, 
The Reality of Aid Management Committee 
‘The Reality of Aid 2000’, Earthscan, London, 2000. 


Going by the large number of NGO meetings that have been convened by south network 
organisations it is obvious that even though many of the countries of this region are at the 
crossroads of the next millennium, after around half a century of independence the 
continued existence of poverty is a major concern. Poverty data in several of the countries 
is daunting- A world of divides, of severe contradictions, of a large number of gains but 
also losses. The balance of encounters will be a serious determinant in responding to the 
questions on social change, the pace of it and the need for it, the how of it and the why 
of it. Development co-operation has made it possible for north countries and south 
countries to meet and narrow the divides. 


It is evident that given the nature of social deprivation in these countries a great deal of 
work needs to be done. The debate has intensified regarding the role of state in social 
development issues and the increasing predominance of market ethics which ignore the 
issues of poverty, gender inequalities, caste issues etc. At the same time the debate on 
civil action regarding the making of a history which is much more in consonance with 
the needs of the marginalised has intensified. Many organisations in civil society have 
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held meetings with members to discuss and to share their experiences in social development 
and the role of civil society and the efforts that need to be made for more effective social 
development and for building a stronger civil society. In this region too alongside the 
matter of democratic dissent both in political debate as well as by way of field-based 
voluntary social action there has been an effort to measure the impact of what we term 
civil action. Both from within the voluntary sector and outside of it. If poverty eradication 
is still a distant goal why have efforts not reached the intended goals? What is the future 
role of development aid and how are organisations in civil society to be supported? 


Themes/Focus of some of the Civil Society Processes 
Quality/Efficiency/Effectiveness/impacting work of voluntary organisations 


How is the measure to be decided? By way of quantitative tools which can look at poverty 
levels, nutritional status, water delivery systems, literacy levels etc or by way of the notions 
of active democracy, values, perceptions such as self-esteem, issues such as power and 
subordination which are more difficult to measure or to express in quantitative terms. 
The tangible and the intangible aspects of social development make the matter of 
measuring the impact of voluntary work a complex and sensitive social/political/economic 
exercise. The disenfranchised are the real constituency and yet it appears that it is not 
them who are setting the debate on standards. The measures are being arranged in 
government departments, aid-giving institutions, and by policy makers who may not value 
democracy or by political scientists who may not value the arithmetics of social change. 
In this meeting southern NGOs and movement leaders will provide clearer pictures of 
field realities and point out ways in which aid could be relooking the issues and be more 
effective. The political goal is to have democracy at the grassroots and people’s participation 


in governance. 


Another issue that has emerged is the donor-led strategies for impact assessment. Every 
few years all those engaged in development co-operation reopen the discussion on the 
impact of NGO work, the quality of their production, the efficiency of their strategies, 
their work plans and their effectivity in organising the kind of social change they desire. 
As a result a special class of documents and development specialists have emerged - they 
are ‘specialised’ in ‘evaluating’ organisations, in submitting reports which estimate for the 
donors the effectivity of their partnership and their financing of the organisation and its 
programmes. There is much concern about the fact that the power to resurrect or abolish 
years of field efforts may increasingly lie in their hands. So great is the divide between 
activists and community workers on the one side and the class that is in the know on the 
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other that it is quite likely that for a long time to come the matter of who judges the 
quality of voluntary work in our country will be left to the ‘experts’. 


This has created many difficulties in the rightful evaluation of voluntary work. While the 
tangible aspects of development work can be perceived because they lend themselves to 
much more amenable calculations-watersheds, health programmes, rain water harvesting 
systems and so on rights based work is another matter. After years of campaigning by 
lawyer activists and dalit organisations the inhuman phenomenon of scavenging continues 
to exist among the bhangi community in Gujarat. Despite all the campaigns on the unequal 
status of women, women continue to own globally only 1% of global assets, are on the 
receiving end of unimaginable violence and as of now do not occupy positions of power 
and decision-making politically. As the idea of economic/social justice and civil and 
political rights agendas continue to be articulated and fought for in pockets of resistance 
within the South countries there have certainly been a perceptible series of changes 
within the social systems as a whole. Institutions have reformed sufficiently enough that 
affirmative action principles are affirmed if not finally adhered to. However, the 
organisational structures continue to exhibit glass ceilings for the participation of women 
as citizens. Therefore, the need is to go beyond the formal adherence to development 
goals and seeing how far the organisational structures provide for equity. 


Recommendations to Donors and NGOs include - 


¢ Sharpen the focus on the major goals of development- how important is the primary 
focus of poverty eradication? 


e Highlight the integrated nature of policy making-i.e. Gender, class, environment 
and human rights issues. To review five years after ICPD, Beijing, Social Summit 
the status of commitments of governments and donors. 


°  Emphasise the institutional processes required to sustain development. 


* Co-ordinate development efforts so that they all move together in creating along 
with the state’s efforts incremental changes for larger numbers of the poor- state, 
civil society and donor co-operation. 


Assess the impact of co-operation - meaningful role of donors and role of civil 
society. 


Take account of human, physical, sectoral and structural aspects of development 
so that we may arrive at a qualitative and quantitative assessment. 
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Key Issues for Donors 


The challenges for development are many- hunger, ill health, illiteracy, lack of housing, 
poor women’s powerlessness, deforestation etc. The role of the state and the responsibility 
of national governments for social sector issues has undergone several changes during 
the last decade when the structural reforms in the economy were initiated. In several of 
the South Asian countries there is an increasing trend towards privatisation and towards 
the attitude that the independent sector should take over the state’s responsibilities in 
protecting the poor (increasingly referred to as ‘safety nets’) and to the provision of services. 
There has also been widespread disillusionment in various sections of civil society as to 
the responsiveness of governments to people’s problems, the ability of the state to equally 
distribute the outcomes of progress to all the poor and its involvement of the disadvantaged 
in a democratic manner with the design of development projects. 


Due to this history there is today an active debate on the role of NGOs, social movements, 
governments and international donors in poverty eradication programmes. While the 
World Bank has come into several of these countries providing huge investments on a 
loan basis for social sector programmes there is also growing concern about the increasing 
indebtedness of state governments, the context of the development projects (often without 
the involvement of communities), and the poor quality of implementation. The weak 
commitment of donors to basic issues of human development such as basic education, 
health is highlighted in the fact that in 1997 only 1.44% of combined bilateral ODA went 
towards basic education, only 1.72% of bilateral ODA towards basic health and only 
1.24% of bilateral ODA towards population and reproductive health. (Reality of Aid, 
2000, p.4). The same report goes on to state that just over half (50.7%) of DAC ODA was 
spent in low income countries with an average per capita income of US $2 a day in 1997. 
On the whole, ODA to LICs and LLDCs fell by US $ 3.6 billion in 1997, more than 12%. 
Added to this reality of a weak political will to seriously address these issues is the major 
increase of the poor subsisting under $1 a day in South Asia and Sub Saharan Africa. 
This calls for a radical relook at the sectoral distribution of aid and a wider portion of aid 
directed to poverty eradication efforts. The slogan of “0.7% GNP target for development 
co-operation” reiterated at all the major UN conferences of the last decade has not 
become a reality. The Eurostep 2000-2005 programme underscores the fact that “since 
the EU provides more than 50% of total ODA, and the Commission is the fifth largest 
donor, the use of resources managed by the Commission is an important aspect of the co- 


operation debates in the EU. The document recommends: 
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e “Ensuring adequate aid resources for development assistance 
e Increasing the poverty focus of the Community budget for development co-operation 


e Working for an increase in resources available for NGOs and for better mechanisms 


and conditions for the use of these resources.” 


It is clear that the EJROSTEP Programme Document is acutely aware of these issues, 
the realities and the contradictions. The core idea of the meeting is to focus on not just 
the highlighting of the present deficiencies but to also suggest the manner in which the 
presence of civil society in partnership can bring about an improvement of the present 
state of affairs. The Eurostep Consultation on Poverty Eradication and Quality of Aid will 
pay special attention to EU programmes, the role of national governments and the role of 
NGOs in partnership in poverty eradication programme. 


e Strengthening civil society in monitoring government role in social development 


e Accountability of development funds; vital role of public interest organisations, 
social movements and NGOs. 


e Participatory democratic involvement of communities in decision making on content 
and implementation of programmes. People’s right to information. 


e Paying heed to the deteriorating conditions of women in poverty in all social 
development programmes and underscoring the challenges of a serious gender focus. 


e Regular surveying, reporting, evaluating, democratic consensus sharing-successful 
examples of NGO-donor-government co-operation and areas of conflict. 


¢ Full participation by citizens in defining the sector allocations of resources. 


* Moving towards full ownership of social programmes - role of government and role 
of citizens. 


Second Conclusion - When Aid Aids People’s Efforts in Overcoming 
Destitution - Bringing About Civil Dialogue-Civil Action: 


The solutions can only be built if there is continued hope that there are millions of 
committed citizens in civil society who reduce the sufferings of the dispriveleged and 
give the required hope to build the next millennium on the strengths of community 
efforts and accountable governments and not on the weaknesses and the excesses of 
those nations and interest groups who built their wealth on the denial of development to 
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others. Unfortunately today one of the dominant measures of governance is the market 
value of profiteering, globally integrating and locally disintegrating, accepting measures 
that may be of little relevance to affected communities. If with care the state and the 
voluntary sector were to address in the diverse field efforts the issues of human development 
that reflect the notion of livelihood (the status of tribal and other marginalised 
populations), the position and the condition of women and the equally critical central 
idea of dignity of the individual as enshrined in the Constitution of several countries 
then we will have responded effectively to the idea of how we may assess and understand 
the work of the voluntary sector. The rules need to be comprehensively framed and the 
standards for governance for both state and civil society need to be substantially the 
same. The efforts to recommend to national governments, donors, World Bank and other 
large civil society actors the agenda for effective social development must be accelerated. 


In the long run the assessment must examine the needs of communities, and whether 
they were met, the terms of the delivery, the profiles of those who were engaged in the 
work, the degree to which the support delivery systems were actually materialising, and 
the key issue of relative effectiveness. Sustainability of the work in both financial terms 
and in terms of self-reliance may be standards that will allow donors to judge the work of 
voluntary action and also the relevance of donors. 


The Eurostep Southern Consultation on Eradication of Poverty and Quality of Aid will 
co-operatively examine these issues, from the standpoint of reviewing donor efforts by 
donors themselves and by NGOs, examine the present quality of aid and the changes 
that are required to better tailor it to meet emerging concerns, to come to a common 
consensus on the primary agenda of poverty eradication, and to draw up an agenda which 
will best support the future role of development co-operation from the standpoint of 
supporting social change towards equity and social justice effectively, efficiently, and 


meaningfully - for all. 
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World Conferences and 


their Aftermath: Which 
Way Do We Go? 


Bhargavi Nagaraja 


Preamble 


have seen the future and it works,” wrote Bertrand Russell after a visit to the Soviet 
Union in the early fifties. Many other futures have visited us since, including the 
reversal of histories in the same geographic block of the globe that so excited Russell. 


Dramatic advances in technology over the decades have not brought food for the starving 
millions, health for the sickly or homes for the homeless. In fact one of the greatest moral 


and political failures of the last century has been its inability to alleviate poverty. 


Having lived in the 20th century, we cannot abandon our perspectives. Have we learnt 
sufficiently to avoid historic disasters like Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the holocaust and 
ethnic cleansing, Bhopal and the HIV/AIDS pandemic? Can our experiences bring about 
appropriate changes in attitudes and behaviour? What do we say to each other, and 


more importantly, to those in need of a meal and natural justice? 


How do we bring together the desperate struggles for justice in the world, whether they 
are for gender equality or against the doublespeak on development, which alienates 
millions from their homes and livelihoods? What powerful slogan can now be political 


enough to convey the hunger of the poor which has remained constant over the decades? 
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¢ Changing World Orders 


Collapsing world orders over the past decades have witnessed the worst violations of 
human rights. With the durability of democracy under serious threat, the presence of 
tinpot dictatorships in the name of democracy, frequency of political and or military 
coups, rise of military regimes, the pervasive supremacy of right wing ideology and right 


wing groups are now enabled to form governments. 


Right wing governments have embraced globalization as do the few surviving left wing 
eroups in politics here and there. Hence, there is no ideological resistance to neo-liberalism 
and its prescriptions of globalization and free trade. Contrary as it is to democracy and 
decentralization, despite studies which show that globalization’s new opportunities for 
progress favour a minority while bypassing the majority, the only voices of protest heard 
are from the grassroots and from NGOs/CSOs (Non-Governmental Organizations and 
Civil Society Organizations) who pride themselves on continuing to be advocates of the 


poor and marginalized. 


The rise of the Right has spurred an interesting phenomenon namely the rise of the Neo- 
Conservative State, coming close on the heels of the collapse of Socialism as a world 
order and the disbanding of the Left as a political and ideological presence across 
continents. Fed now by Right ideology of groups in power or close to power centres, 
States have turned so conservative that they have actually regressed, feeding on, instead 
of repelling economic repression and massive unemployment. The transition from the 
fringes to parliamentary presence and thence to the very portals of State power, all 
democratically achieved in a decade or more, is indeed fascinating. However it has not 
been painless or easy. And the new incarnation of what was once a secular, progressive 
State as a Neo-conservative monitor of women’s duties and responsibilities over and above 
rights, of the family as a fundamental unit of society while ignoring the violence within, 
et al. have not brought easy or smooth governance on the one hand or easy acceptability 
from the majority of subjects. 


It has been easy therefore for these new States to bypass commitments made at World 


Conferences, the pledges to their people, the agendas that have been waylaid in the race 
for opportunities under globalization. 
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In South Asia, some nation States have also entered the nuclear race against better 
judgement. Hence one can see the Neo-Conservative State move from militancy to 
militarization, with no compunction in allocating huge defence budgets vis-a-vis the 
interests of the majority and allocating resources for their human development. 


With even multilateral agencies downsizing budgets and operations in some regions, and 
the exit of NGO and private donor agencies from countries and regions of operations, 
international development assistance has shrunk bringing in its wake the reduction in 
priority programmes such as sexual and reproductive health. The development policy 
environment is constrained and largely unclear with donors following certain dictates for 
downsizing which are related to geopolitical events and militarization, but not clear to 
the public. 


The international economic regime of structural adjustment to globalization and free 
trade under neoliberal economics has brought opportunities for a few and misery to many. 
Globalization as a world economic order is yet unharnessed to effective governance to 
bring a meal to the hungry and jobs where they are needed. National governments are 
hard put to accommodate trade agendas, and as such there is simply no space for social 
development on them. Poverty and social justice are words with no relevance under 


globalization. 


These social, political and economic phenomena offer the predominant contexts for 
governments and CSOs to address and formulate policies to reach human development 
and social justice to dispossessed and disadvantaged peoples. The United Nations has 
played a critical role in facilitating global debates on these issues, particularly in the last 
decade, through providing international forums for widespread participation in them. 


© Global Debates, Local Concerns 


The international debate on development has been largely enriched and sustained by 
the several World Conferences and Summits of the United Nations on a number of critical 
issues that continue to defy easy solution. The Conferences which were organized in 
different regions of the globe, were the culmination of lengthy processes of consultation 
with various local, regional and national actors including NGOs, and governments. This 
process afforded the unique opportunity of participation locally in impacting the global 
agenda on specific. More pertinently it also became an opportunity for remote populations 
far-flung across the globe, to understand how global agendas had the power to change/ 
impact their lives and living situations. Each Conference also served as a platform for 
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elobal advocacy campaigns for solutions to problems that have been particularly resistant 


to change. 


Local actors including NGOs and national governments discovered a new role for 
themselves in this global advocacy. Applied to their local situation, they found that the 
campaigns had the space to impact the global agenda with local/national priorities. From ~ 
the Rio Conference in 1992 onwards, voices from the grassroots began to be heard 
increasingly at each successive conference. NGOs and other CSOs lobbied intensely 
with their country delegations as well as the UN system itself, to highlight their issues 


and experience. 


Through these consultative and democratic processes of UN Conferences, the debate on 
development was energized by dynamic inputs from populations all over the globe. New 
bridges of exploration and understanding were forged between the global North and 
South. Networking became possible across regions, greatly enabled by the dramatic 
advances in the field of communications and information technology. Significantly the 
volume and degree of participation has increased in an unprecedented manner and there 
have been a record number of participants attending each successive Conference. 


The continuum of the United Nations Conferences convened over the past two decades 
in different regions of the world ended in 1995, followed by a five year review of 
commitments and follow-up actions by member States of the United Nations who 
participated in and ratified the Platforms for Action reached through consensus. 


Amongst the significant Conferences organized by the international community of 
intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations which worked to create an 
integrated agenda for development, were the World Summit for Children, (1990: New 
York); World Summit on Education (1991: Jomtien); United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (1992: Rio de Janeiro); the World Conference on Human 
Rights (1993: Vienna); International Conference on Population and Development (ICPD) 
(1994: Cairo); World Summit for Social Development (1995: Copenhagen); Fourth World 
Conference on Women (1995: Beijing); United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements- Habitat II (1996: Istanbul); and the World Food Summit (1996: Rome). 


These Conferences effectively placed poverty and gender equality on the global agenda. 
They broadened the scope of gender perspectives, by linking them with development and 
peace issues, by strengthening the Commission on the Status of Women and the other 
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“functional commissions” of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
Women participated actively in the preparatory processes of each of these Conferences, 
in NGO forums and caucuses and as part of the official delegations of the participating 
countries. Various campaigns were launched by the international women’s movement, 
mobilizing women from all walks of life, giving new insights to the discussions that shaped 
the documents produced by each of these Conferences. 


More often than not, questions have been raised regarding the actual/tangible impact of 
the conferences in their aftermath. As we have seen, they have helped mobilize a wealth 
of public debate and opinion which impacted on the consultative processes. Notably, 
NGOs came into their own with each succeeding Conference, clearly establishing their 
role in the policy-making process, at the global and the local levels. Grassroots groups 
with a variety of agendas ranging from indigenous populations to child advocates, from 
development pundits to gender gurus all worked together to produce some of the most 
brilliant, well-crafted critiques of actions proposed under the various Programmes of Action 
(PoA). These documents, notably for the first time contained a wealth of thought from 
women activists from a wide range of professions, and from grassroots groups including 
peasants who were traditionally marginalized from such consultative processes at both 
local and global levels. Given the consultative status with the United Nations enjoyed by 
NGOs, soon their thoughts and documents became part of the global development debate. 


This afforded the invaluable opportunity for global advocacy of local/national agendas on. 
an unprecedented scale. With the onset of the Internet there was a veritable explosion of 
ideas and thoughts which influenced global thinking on contentious issues like poverty, 
population and development. The dynamic forums of the various caucuses and the NGO 
meetings, became sites for lobbying and advocacy on a scale hitherto unknown. 
Government delegations were not averse to the recommended language and actions 
from NGO delegations and often relied on them for diversity of views and indeed for new 
ideas on old problems. The world not only shrunk but became one as comrades advocated, 
even as they debated, each other’s causes. People from different hemispheres and their 
governments shared thinking and experiences on common problems like poverty and 


gender discrimination. 


From the perspectives of the World Conferences and Summits some five years ago, popular 
thinking has now turned to taking stock of all the actions undertaken by governments to 
honour the commitments made at these meets. The United Nations too in an 


unprecedented move, requested for civil society assessments or Alternative Reports of 
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such State actions as part of the five year reviews. Questionnaires were designed by the 
United Nations and made available to States as well as citizens all over the world to 
record their findings. The official United Nations review meetings also made space for 
these NGO Country Reports to be submitted and regional and global alternative reports 


put together. 


For the purposes of this paper I shall now deal with three of the United Nations 
Conferences/Summits and attempt to discuss in detail their impact, as well as the five- 
year reviews and the review meetings. Thus I turn now to the review processes of the 
International Conference on Population and Development or ICPD +5, the World Summit 
for Social Development or WSSD+5 and the Fourth World Conference on Women or 
Beijing+5, followed by a look at the South Asia scenario. 


e Concerns from Cairo 


Some one hundred and seventy-nine governments agreed to a Programme of Action at 
Cairo that: 


e Calls for sexual and reproductive health care to be available to all, including 
adolescents, by 2015; 


e Defines reproductive rights and applies human rights principles to population policies 
and programmes; 


e States that gender equity and equality are essential for sustainable development 
and calls for women and all other clients to be involved in planning, implementation, 
management, and evaluation of sexual and reproductive health care programmes; 


e — Encourages men to be full and responsible partners in sexual and reproductive health 
and family size; 


e Asserts that both stabilizing population growth and changing production and 
consumption patterns are central to reducing environmental degradation and 
poverty; 


° Calls for economic, social, and education policies that will help meet ICPD goals, 


including universal primary education, debt reduction, and women’s access to 
economic resources. 


Despite the call for a holistic reproductive rights agenda that calls for women’s choice, 
health and human rights, and improved quality of services, the PoA posits that the ultimate 
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goal of gender equality is contingent upon family planning. It thus advocates a broader 
reproductive health agenda in place of the former maternal health approach which 
overemphasised fertility, to include prevention of STDs, HIV/AIDS, adolescent health 
issues and so on. In India, for instance, policy documents proposed the restructuring of 
former Maternal and Child Health (MCH) programmes to Reproductive and Child Health 
(RCH) which was meant to include a broad spectrum of reproductive health issues. In 
spite of these supposed transformative policies, and despite the rapid spread of HIV/ 
AIDS and deterioration of basic health care in regions across the world, fertility control 
continues to be the main focus of the new agenda. This is evident in the expenditures 


proposed by the ICPD PoA (see below). 


Table No. 1: Global population and health expenditures, 
2000 and 2015, (USS billions) 


Family Planning 
ny Reproductive Health 


ll HIV/AIDS and other STDs 13 
Prevention 


Basic Research and Data of 
Population and Development 
Policy Analysis 


(Source: UN, Report of the International Conference on Population and Development, 

Cairo, September 5-13, 1994, p.98.) 
Further, negotiations on recommendations to achieve the stated goals of reproductive 
health care for all women, and an end to unsafe abortions and the spread of AIDS remained 


controversial on the grounds of fundamental religious and cultural differences. 


® WoPD+5 


The five-year review process since Cairo in 1999 was plagued by deliberate and constant 
delays within the G-77; the continuing insensitivity of the global North to the right to 
development and the inequalities between the global economic order; a blatant alliance 
between the Vatican and some Islamic countries; a deadlock on the “obstacles and 
achievements.” Several participants at Cairo were disappointed that the “D" meaning 
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development, was nowhere on the agenda. An isolated approach to reproductive health 
often overlooked the linkages between disease and female mortality and poverty in many 
countries of the South, for instance. ICPD+5 was a re-run in this regard. 


The 1999 Special Session of the General Assembly for the review and appraisal of the 
implementation of the Programme of Action (PoA) of the ICPD put inter alia strong 
emphasis on gender equality, equity and empowerment of women, including the promotion 
and protection of their human rights. The Session also recognized the issue of maternal 
mortality and morbidity as a public health issue and called for mainstreaming gender 


perspective in all programmes and policies. 


The review found that the core issues of the ICPD+5 agenda appeared almost a duplicate 
of the Cairo document. Thus the critical areas continue to be youth, human rights, 
unsafe abortion, HIV/AIDS, Maternal Mortality (MMR), male involvement, resources, 
service delivery and the role of civil society. The meeting itself reached stalemate on 
several of these issues on religious fundamentalist and cultural grounds, echoing Cairo. 
The prescribed solutions ranged from retaining the language of the Cairo document to 
recommendations for actions that would be more sensitive to regional cultural contexts 
in order to ensure implementation. 


Still, the review meeting took a step further than the ambitious Cairo agenda, in its 
pragmatic and programmatic approach to issues, which included setting benchmarks to 
guide countries in meeting goals. Adolescent sexual and reproductive health issues gained 
much focus, given that the current adolescent population of the world is the largest ever. 
The review document’s call for urgent attention to programmatic addressing of the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic is another hallmark. 


Another prominent issue featured in the document is the burgeoning numbers of people 
displaced - internally and internationally - due to civil strife, natural catastrophes, and 
wars. The document urges support for countries hosting majority of refugees and the 
provision of basic services to them, especially elderly and women refugees. 


Specifically addressing reproductive health, the document states that in no case should 
abortion be promoted as a means of family planning. This appears rather simplistic, as in 
some South countries like India, abortion was legalized and propagated as a family planning 
method for several decades as part of the national programme of Health and Family 


Welfare. Governments are by no means seen amending their health programmes to follow 
the Cairo Programme of Action. 
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Prevention of HIV/AIDS and Sexually Transmitted Diseases (STDs) is to be guaranteed 
by governments as an integral component of reproductive and sexual health programmes 
at the primary health care level. Gender, age and other differences in vulnerability to 
HIV infection are to be addressed as part of prevention and education programmes and 
services. Governments are called upon to ensure that by 2005 at least 90 per cent and by 
2010 at least 95 per cent-young men and women aged 24 have access to information, 
education and services necessary to develop the life skills required to reduce their 
vulnerability to HIV infection. The increased impact of the HIV/AIDS pandemic demands 
special attention through the provision of necessary resources. 


The lack of resources as the biggest obstacle to the full implementation of the Cairo PoA, 
has also been a recurring theme throughout the Cairo+5 process. The Review document 
urges developed countries to strengthen their commitment to ICPD goals and objectives, 
in particular the cost estimates, make every effort to mobilize agreed estimated financial 
resources and give priority to less developed countries. Interestingly, while several 
developing countries have come close to meeting their Cairo commitments to mobilize 
two-thirds of the estimated US$ 17 billion per year needed to implement the PoA, donor 
countries have not come as close to fulfilling their financial commitments of one-third 


costs at Cairo (Earth News Bulletin (ENB) 1999). 


The increased involvement of the private sectors is now called for, ensuring that modalities 
such as selective user fees, social marketing, and cost sharing are accompanied by 
satisfactory safety net measures to promote access to services for those living in poverty 
and other members of vulnerable groups. 


However it is arguable whether the entire bulk of resources can be met by the private 
sectors now, since governments are hard pressed to find the resources for safety net 


. measures however deserving or urgent the cause. 


Burning issues and problems like high rates of Maternal Mortality in many South countries 
reflect the wide gaps in both resource allocation and service delivery. The linkages between 
poverty and high levels of Maternal Mortality must be recognized by governments 
immediately and Maternal Morbidity and Mortality as a public health issue and 
reproductive rights concern. Caesarian Section (C-section) is but one of a range of maternal 
health are interventions needed to save the lives of women and their babies and ensure 
that women’s right to health care is fulfilled. Necessary measures include regular pre- 
and post-natal health care, skilled care during labour and delivery, adequate nutrition 
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and rest, and care and support within the family, as well as emergency obstetric services. 
Every year approximately 600,000 women die and another fifteen million endure painful, 
debilitating, often permanent injuries resulting from pregnancy and childbirth. C-section 
rates are one of the few indicators for measuring women’s access to obstetric care for 
which data are widely available. But access to C-sections for women who need them . 
represents only a fraction of women’s total need for obstetric care. Based on research and 
analysis, WHO has determined that the rate of C-sections in a given population should 
be no less than 5 per cent and no more than 15 per cent of all pregnancies if the lives of 
women and infants are to be protected. Among South Asian countries, Nepal has 5 per 
cent C-sections in urban areas, | per cent in rural areas; Pakistan has 6 per cent in urban 
and 1 per cent rural areas, while India has 6 per cent in urban areas and 2 per cent in 
rural areas. Calling for a more holistic approach, the Review prescribes that governments 
should ensure that women have ready access to essential obstetric care, well-equipped 
and adequately staffed maternity health care services, skilled attendance at delivery, 
emergency obstetric care and family planning. 


Despite the setting of quantitative and qualitative goals, governments have not been 
effective in pursuing them and dealing relentlessly with Maternal Mortality as it deserves. 
Further the problem has been traditionally seen as a women’s problem, not as a gender 
issue involving the roles and attitudes of male members of the family, spouses and partners 
and the decisions they take which impact women’s vulnerability. 


Despite the underlying objective of ensuring a free and fearless democratic participation 
in such discussions by NGOs and other Civil Society actors, there is not only avoidance 
but even resistance from governments to the idea of a wider participation. This attitude 
was noticeable even at the time of ICPD and has only grown more rigid five years later. 


¢ The Summit of Poverty: To Scale or not to Scale 


Countries at the Copenhagen World Summit on Social Development committed to 


a. Create an economic, political, social, cultural and legal environment that will enable 
people to achieve social development’ 


b.  Eradicate absolute poverty by a target date to be set by each country; 


c. Support full employment as a basic policy goal; 
d. Promote social integration based on the enhancement and protection of all human 
rights; 
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e. Achieve equality between women and men; 

f. Attain universal and equitable access to education and primary health care; 

g. Accelerate the development of Africa and the least developed countries; 

h. Ensure that structural adjustment programmes include social development goals; 
i. Increase resources allocated to social development; 

j. Strengthen cooperation for social development through the UN. 


On the issue of deepening poverty in a world of plenty, the WSSD focused on new 
challenges from the changing world economic order and their implications for peace and 
human security. In 1995, 117 heads of State pledged themselves to eradicating poverty at 
Copenhagen, with each country setting its own timeframe to achieve this goal. 
Significantly, the Declaration held that women carry a disproportionately large part of 
the burden of poverty, unemployment, environmental degradation and war. It emphasized 
that without women’s full participation, social and economic development cannot be 
sustained, so “equality and equity” between women and men must be a priority issue on 
the economic and social development agenda. However, as we have seen, a mere thirty- 
eight countries have set targets for poverty reduction (not eradication), and micro- 
financing for the poor, particularly women, has been a common strategy to achieve 


economic empowerment. 


e WSSD+5 


Participants at Geneva 2000 agreed that there had been little progress towards the 
implementation of the Copenhagen commitments. Globalization was at the centre of 
negotiations and debates. Conflicting ideas remained unresolved. While it was openly 
acknowledged that a majority of the world’s population had been impacted negatively by 
globalization, for others globalization could neither be controlled nor defined, and national 
governments were really responsible for the ways it played out in particular contexts. For 
some others, globalization itself was an extremely unjust political-economic system with 
devastating consequences that could not be localized or written off as unintended. 


Controversy over earlier debates at the ongoing Beijing +5 processes, spilled over into 
WSSD+5: the hot topic that refused to go away was globalization and its role in poverty 
although there were few constructive steps forward in addressing the problem. Bangladesh 
raised a solitary voice, disappointed that the outcome document did not include stronger 
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references to the gender-specific impacts of globalization and called on UNIFEM to monitor 
such impacts. Others noted the outcome as expected, given the resistance earlier from 
the USA to exclude deliberations on globalization. Delegates regretted that the Sessions 
did not do more to consider the differentiated impact of globalization on. women, children 


and special groups. 


Thus the mechanics of globalization and social security were key issues at the Review 
meeting including guidelines on the social responsibilities of business, policies to ensure 
continuation of social services and protection, and an evaluation of macroeconomic 


policies. 


Some impressive ideas emerging from the deliberations included debt agreements, in 
particular the reallocation of resources freed through debt cancellation and reduction to 
poverty reduction programmes; the proposal mooted persistently by developing countries 
that the UN would facilitate the formation of guidelines to monitor progress for social 
development instead of other international organizations, the idea of a World Solidarity 
Forum perceived by developing countries as a more acceptable and potential version of 
the Marshal Plan although this was not favored by developed countries who chose to 
reform existing institutions; demands for transparency and accountability of international 
financial institutions, outcome of discussions on HIV/AIDS, which agreed to bridge 
fundamental human rights and trade-related intellectual property rights to enable 
developing countries to access medicines at affordable rates. 


NGO contributions to the WSSD+5 process were crucial. Among them were the currency 
transaction tax, pressure on the US to drop its reservations to globalization, instilling a 
sense of unity through disparate groups including social welfare groups, development 
caucuses, women’s NGOs and trade unions. If only the political leadership could have 
been more influenced by their agenda! 


Much more could have been done, agreed most delegates. Gender issues, concerns of 
children and other special groups like the disabled received scant attention. Interest in 
poverty reduction had considerably waned with more attention at the national level, 
manifest in the little progress on issues of market access and concessional financing. 
Trade too got little attention. While some developing countries complained of growing 
responsibilities, commitment to provide resources was shrinking. Traditional leadership 


roles assumed by key developing countries like India, lay vacant, based on assumptions 
that the WSSD process was ineffective. 
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An earlier regional Civil Society Forum held in Katmandu, Nepal by the International 
Council for Social Welfare echoed voices from the global South: Very little progress was 
achieved due to failure of the State agencies or other actors in effective implementation. 
On the contrary, the political situation had deteriorated alarmingly since WSSD thanks 
to mounting insecurities from growing nuclearization and religious fundamentalism in 
the region on the one hand. The economic situation was no better with persistent 
vulnerabilities of regional governments to instabilities within the international financial 
system. 


Rampant corruption harmed economic development and damaged social cohesion. Poor 
management of available resources and a lack of concerted efforts to improve the structures 
and processes of governance at all levels defied easy solution. 


Human rights were still regarded lightly, key treaties were either not ratified or 
disregarded. Feeble democracies were often subsumed by coups and military regimes, 
resulting sometimes in the State suppressing advocacy groups through legislative bans 
and harassment, severely impeding civil society’s ability to contribute to achieving Summit 


goals of social integration. 


Governments had been unable to harmonize macro-economic policies and development 
processes with social problems and priorities. Thus liberalization of trade, investment and 
finance coupled with harsh structural adjustment programmes - had all impeded 
sustainable economic development, eroded social protection and regard for human rights. 
No safety nets had been put in place to protect the rights of workers or the poor who now 


suffered further impoverishment. 


¢ Furthering the Global Feminist Agenda 
The Fourth World Conference of Women (FWCW) Beijing, 1995 was the largest gathering 


ever held of official Government and NGO representatives. At the official session, the 
delegations of 189 governments included 6,000 participants, while an additional 4,000 
accredited NGO representatives, media representatives and United Nations officials 
brought the total number to some 17,000. The NGO Forum at Huairou attracted 30,000 


participants from around the world. 


The Conference adopted the Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action (PFA) which 
upholds the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women 
(CEDAW) and built upon the Forward Looking Strategies for the Advancement of 
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Women adopted earlier at Nairobi. The PFA defines itself as an agenda for women’s 
empowerment, with 12 critical areas of concern. Ultimately, its success will depend on 
strong commitment on the part of governments, international organizations and institutions 


at all levels, as well as the mobilization of adequate resources. 


Governments, the international community and civil society, including non-governmental 
organizations and the private sector, were called upon to take strategic action in the 


following critical areas of concern: 


e The persistent and increasing burden of poverty on women 
¢ Inequalities and inadequacies in and unequal access to education and training 


© Inequalities and inadequacies in and unequal access to health care and related 


services 
e Violence against women 


e = The effects of armed or other kinds of conflict on women, including those living 
under foreign occupation 


e Inequality in economic structures and policies, in all forms of productive activities 
and in access to resources 


e Inequality between men and women in the sharing of power and decision-making 
at all levels 


e Insufficient mechanisms at all levels to promote the advancement of women 


e Lack of respect for and inadequate promotion and protection of the human rights of 
women 


Stereotyping of women and inequality in women’s access to and participation in all 
communication systems, especially in the media 


Gender inequalities in the management of natural resources and in the safeguarding 
of the environment 


e Persistent discrimination against and violation of the rights of the girl child 


The PFA also called upon the United Nations and all its agencies to monitor the 
implementation of the PFA by Member States and to integrate a gender perspective in all 
United Nations policies and programmes (para 292). 
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e Beijing +5 
The five focus areas for the PFA review included: 


Political will and commitment to create an enabling environment for the PFA, including 
the elimination of discrimination, legal review and reform to ensure equal opportunities 
for women; commitment to policies targeted at women and girls; establishment of a gender- 
sensitive policy framework; and equal participation of women at all levels and in all 
areas; Capacity building for the advancement of women and gender-mainstreaming 
including capacity building for all actors responsible for achieving gender equality, 
_awareness raising and changing of attitudes; and institutional infrastructure to support 
capacity building. | 


Accountability for and assessment of implementation of the PFA including targets, 
benchmarks and a clear timeframe for implementation; gender analysis; gender-sensitive 


budgeting. 


Gender impact appraisal; sex disaggregated data collection and analysis; performance 
appraisal; improved or new reporting; and gender-sensitive regulations; procedures or 


guidelines. 


Cooperation and partnership in implementing the PFA including cooperation between 
the public and private sectors; international cooperation and solidarity; South- South 
cooperation; partnerships with and among women’s organisations; partnerships between 


women and men and fostering respect between boys and girls. 


Assistance to women and girls currently subject to discrimination and disadvantage 

including programmes for girls in need of special protection; emergency assistance to 
victims of gender-based violence including situations of armed conflict; and assistance to 
victims of specific forms of gender discrimination including economic discrimination and 


- disadvantage. 


Further four cross-cutting themes were chosen: Globalization and the economic 
empowerment of women, especially poor women; Women, Science and Technology and 
the new information age; Women’s leadership; Human security and social protection. 


The five year review process of the implementation of the PFA was a worldwide assessment 
by women’s groups and NGOs from different regions of the world, beginning a good 
twelve months before the official review in June 2000. Consultations were held at regional 
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and national levels, attracting much attention and interest. Alternative Country reports 
were prepared which fed into a Global Alternative Report. 


A draft analysis of responses received from 123 governments in December 1999 to the 
Beijing+5 questionnaire prepared by the United Nations Division for the Advancement 
of Women (UNDAW), identified 6 major areas of constraint to the implementation of 
the PFA, matched by an equal number of trends in global change. Major obstacles were 
found in discriminatory attitudes, economic change/instability, conflict and displacement 
(due to natural or manmade disasters), lack of data and monitoring mechanisms, resource 


allocation and backlash. 


Major trends of global change were visible in population movements and displacement of 
people, changes in the world of work, political identity, shifting boundaries of conflict; 
the challenge of new information and communications technologies (ICTs) and global 
governance, and the role of the United Nations. 


The 44th Session of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) 
which met in February 2000 found that frequently noted obstacles included: 


e The HIV/AIDS pandemic and the need for a deeper and more systemic 
understanding of the gender-differentiated impacts of HIV/AIDS; 


¢ The need for more resources to support implementation, particularly for national 
machineries for the advancement of women; 


e — Absence of targets to ensure stronger implementation of commitments and measuring 


progress, which would also help assist in the process of building gender equality and 
ending discrimination; 


NGOs present at these Meetings put forward their chosen themes which were: 


¢ The importance of looking at the negative consequences of globalization andthe 


urgent need for adequate responses; 


The devastating consequences of armed conflict and internal displacement on 
women and girls, and the urgent need for support from the United Nations and 


governments alike for women peace activists in countries experiencing continuing 
civil unrest; 
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e Need for more concerted political will, including through the commitment of 
resources for the implementation of the PFA and the protection of women’s human 
rights, especially from gender violence; 


e Greater attention to particular issues of the girl child and adolescent women, 
including their sexual and reproductive rights. 


At the PrepCom for Beijing+5 in March 2000, progress was noted with regard to the 
human rights of women and the issue of violence against women in several countries. 
Women lobbied for the spelling out of issues of violence against women beyond the 
language of the Beijing PFA, and for the inclusion of marital rape, crimes committed in 
the name of honour and passion such as honour killings, racism and racially motivated 
violence against women and girls. 


The PrepCom was marked by the staunch opposition to new language from traditional 
and conservative groups and alliances like the Holy See and some fundamentalist societies 
which tried to dilute the gains of Beijing by watering down the negotiating language of 
even gains that were already agreed upon at Beijing. In that sense the process was quite 
regressive and repetitive, moving back and forth over the same language without achieving 
anything or being stuck and not moving at all with arguments growing louder and more 


contentious. 


¢ Turning the Clock Back? 


Member States tried to build a consensus on the evaluation of the PFA implementation. 
However the progress was slow and halting, especially around more controversial issues 


such as: 


Access to economic resources: Developing countries had asked developed countries to 
allocate 0.7 per cent of their Gross National Product (GNP) towards the international 
- cooperation for development, to help facilitate resources for implementation of the PFA. 
Far from this, the flow of resources had been painfully slow, even from wealthy nations. 
The USA for example, despite being a super rich country, has allocated a paltry 0.1 per 
cent of its GNP for the cause. 


Sexual and reproductive rights, which is one of the 12 critical areas in the Beijing PFA, 
with special reference to access to information, and sexual and reproductive health for 
adolescent as a right, to help prevent unwanted pregnancies in young women, sexually 
transmitted diseases and the right to make informed decisions. Yet Conservative societies 
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insist to this day that information about sexual and reproductive issues be given to parents 


to convey to their children, not directly to adolescents. 


The abortion controversy was far from over. Despite the recognition by the Cairo Consensus 
that illegal abortions practiced under risky conditions constitute a grave public heath 
problem related to Maternal mortality and morbidity, estimates from the WHO which 
ascribe 13 per cent of all maternal deaths in the world to unsafe abortion, and the fact 
that 20 million of the 40 to 60 million abortions performed each year, are unsafe with 
serious consequences in women’s health and lives. Likewise the FWCW recommended 
that governments should consider revising laws containing punitive measures against 
women who had undergone illegal abortions. Regardless of all these facts, abortion became 
the subject all over again for heated debates in the final Beijing +5 evaluation processes. 


¢ Recognition of the diversity of families also provoked passionate and heated debates, 
which ignored the many realities of varying family situations. The fact that women 
and children make up families in every region of the world, was ignored by 
conservative groups. 


e Women’s human rights are universal and inalienable. But this was contested by 
countries like Sudan, Algeria, Nicaragua and Iran, who used cultural relativism to 
deny women’s human rights. 


e Violence against women was a human rights issue recognized in Vienna in 1993. 


However during Beijing+5, some delegates attempted to return to already rejected 
arguments that human rights violations should only include what States, not 
individuals, do to people. 


¢ The holistic health approach was opposed by the Holy See, proposing instead to 


prioritizing health services related to illnesses of poverty such as tuberculosis and 
malaria. 


Thus a great deal of the consultations was lost to regressive debates which attempted to 
turn the clock back. If the dominant mood at Beijing was one of excitement at the 
prospect of mainstreaming global feminism, the Beijing +5 processes were entirely taken 
over by wariness and watchfulness in participants. 


The global reports from UN statistics were a mixed bag; most regions had seen declines in 
early marriage and childbearing; the number of female legislators had dramatically risen 
in India, Argentina and other countries with quotas for women; the gender gap in primary 
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and secondary education is slowly closing. But the overall picture was grim with staggering 
poverty rates, domestic violence and suicide. 


This two-steps forward, one step back was a recurring theme. The old problems identified 
and targeted for programming 5 years ago had simply not disappeared or shrunk, but had 
even multiplied or grown worse. 


Some of the major obstacles threatening women’s progress came from the widening gap 
between rich and poor, shedding social safety nets to service debt, the explosion in forced ’ 
trafficking and sexual slavery, the burgeoning AIDS crisis, armed conflicts turning into 
undeclared wars - all complex, intractable, imposing tremendous human costs. The 
situation is all the more reprehensible that governments have dragged their feet on legal 
reforms which demand not huge budgets but political will; changing marriage laws that 
demand total obedience from wives but permit husbands to dissolve the union at whim. 
Nigeria permits husbands to “correct” their wives through physicak punishment; Costa 
Rica and at least five other countries allow rapists to avoid prosecution if their marry 
their victims; in Saudi Arabia women still cannot drive cars; in Kuwait they still cannot 
vote. The record of a country like USA is not above reproach. Women Connect, a U.S. 
based feminist group issued a PFA report card giving the USA a number of Bs, Cs, and Ds 
with a big F for welfare reform. 


Underscoring the poor performance of governments in implementing the PFA was a threat 
to the consultative process, coming from the same fundamentalists and zealots who impede 
women’s progress in their home countries. Once again the Holy See teamed with a handful 
of states - Algeria, Iran, Pakistan, Sudan, Libya - to weaken the language of Beijing 
documents. This time around the USA religious right which has historically opposed the 
very existence of the UN joined the fray. That Right Wing Christian organisations seemed 
to have more in common with Muslim countries where women were stoned to death for 
“adultery” and beaten by police for showing a strand of hair, than with the liberals of 
‘their own denominations speaks volumes about their priorities. At the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, must women still fight the battles of the seventeenth? 


Notwithstanding it all, the Beijing review process did manage to reach consensus even if 
it was a faint-hearted attempt by Member States trying to pretend that it was possible 
after all to solve the world’s problems. The Outcomes Documents for the further 
implementation of the PFA is one more document, bolstering the existing PFA with more 
specific provisions to address marital rape, crimes committed in the name of honour and 


passion, racism and racially motivated violence against women and girls. 
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The appointment of a national rapporteur or an interagency body with the participation 
of civil society is proposed to deal with trafficking in women and girls, and associated 
forms of violence. A comprehensive strategy addressing the root causes of the phenomenon, 
legislature and preventive measures, exchange of information, assistance, protection and 


reintegration of victims and prosecution of offenders: 


Significantly the Outcomes Document reviews the global economic scenario and stresses 
the gender effects of changing patterns of production, work and their uneven impact on 
women. It is found that while globalization had brought greater opportunities to some 
women, many others had been marginalized due to deepening inequalities among and 
within countries. Consequently, efforts called for by the Outcomes Document include 
“analysis of and policy responses to major reasons why women and men are differently 
affected by job creation and retrenchment; ensuring equal access to social protection 
systems to provide safeguards against the uncertainties to change in conditions of work; 
facilitating employment for women through inter alias removal of fiscal objectives, 
simplification of administrative procedures, promotion of adequate social protection and 
access to risk capital”. 


An NGO participant at Copenhagen described the WSSD PoA as a “shopping list”. 
With due apologies to this worthy individual, one might suggest that the five year review 
documents of all three Conferences also appear as such “shopping lists” of tasks to perform. 
Somehow one misses the glimpses of breakthroughs evident in the negotiations at 
Conferences in the past. Missing is the passion and ideology of the NGO forums. The 
issues lose fervour and currency when they are put on state agendas since the political 
will to transform them into ‘live’ processes is largely missing. 


Five years from now, we could possibly be reliving the current review processes and reaching 
the same jaded conclusions, after all. The priorities have simply not changed whatsoever. 
Rather they have grown more complex but from the same roots namely poverty and gender 
discrimination. This is the underlying core of all reports from all over the globe regardless 


of whether countries are developed or developing. The brave new world has not really 
been brave enough it seems! 


In the following pages I examine progress in South Asia in the areas of poverty alleviation 
and gender equality, in the aftermath of the World Conferences. 
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¢ The South Asian Region - Poverty amongst Plenty 


South Asia has many unique characteristics. It is one of the richest regions in the world 
in terms of natural resources. Yet it is home to 40 per cent (515 million) of the world’s 
total population of the poor. 


There are more people living in poverty in South Asia than the combined population in 
poverty in sub- Saharan Africa, the Arab states, East Africa, the Pacific, Latin America 
and the Caribbean (excluding China). (UNDP 1999). 


Dramatic changes in information technologies (ICTs) have shrunk the globe, delivering 
solutions to distant communities. Yet, such spectacular strides in technology are inadequate 
to redistribute wealth/resources more equitably, alleviate poverty, cure the sickly, feed 
the hungry, teach the illiterate to read and help every child to go to school. And thence 
on to the greatest of moral, social and political failures of the modern age-alleviating 
poverty. The traditional divide between the “haves” and “have-nots” has only deepened 
inexorably in the era of globalization. Diverse experiences in poverty reduction across 
countries feature many failures with some successes, offering lessons for the future. 


Changing global trends including political amongst economic factors, pose new questions 
for poverty reduction. Making the best use of existing channels to manage new challenges 
will prove a formidable task for policymakers. Unless development policies fully integrate 
economic objectives with social and political aspirations, they will not be effective in 
eliminating poverty. 


Distinguished development economist Paul Streeten noted in a special contribution to 
the Human Development Report 1999: “...in investigating the priorities of poor people, 
one discovers that what matters most to them often differs from what outsiders assume. 
More income is only one of the things poor people desire. Adequate nutrition, safe water 
at hand, better medical facilities, more and better schooling for their children, cheap 
transport, adequate shelter, continuing employment and secure livelihoods, and productive, 
-remunerating, satisfying jobs do not show up in higher income per head, at least not for 


some time.” 


Clearly much of this agenda is reflected in earlier NGO/CSO campaigns, in Gender and 
Development (GAD) and the empowerment and more recent approaches to development. 
However policies in South Asia as elsewhere have not reflected these priorities. Thus 
nations and large populations of the poor within them continue to relay on state machinery 
to demonstrate enlightened governance, manage globalization better and respond 


appropriately to the challenges of the times. 
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True, global advocacy campaigns, often orchestrated by United Nations Summits in the 
last decade have urged governments to prioritize poverty alleviation and gender equality 
to spearhead the larger agenda of human development. The World Summit for Social 
Development 1995 propagated the “the promotion of full and productive employment of 
the poor” as one of the key actions. Despite the commitments made by governments of 
the region, there has been no visible improvement of the poor accessing gainful employment 
during the post-WSSD years. 


Bangladesh witnessed a reversal in the mid ‘80s: poverty rates are still higher than a 
decade earlier; the total number of poor rose by 1-2 per cent annually in this period. Sri 
Lanka experienced an improved overall situation, although its urban poverty estimates 
reflect a worsening condition. Nepal too displayed similar trends with poverty rates rising 
from 36 per cent to 49 per cent between 1977-1992. 


As for India, the earlier successes starting from 1970 resulted in poverty rates. The average 
annual increases of 3.4 per cent in GDP in the early ‘seventies accelerated to the rate of 
5.9 per cent in the late ‘eighties, accompanied by a remarkable decrease in the widely 
used poverty measures of headcount, poverty gap and squared poverty indices. However 
this success proved unsustainable due to a number of reasons led by national population 
growth rate. 


The country variations continue to influence national anti-poverty programmes. The 
states of Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam and Maharashtra account for one-third rural 
population, and 56 per cent of rural poverty. The southern state of Kerala where most 
social indicators are positive, registered declining poverty despite low economic growth 
from 48 per cent in 1984 to 29 per cent in 1994. 


In Pakistan the recent (1996) downslide was caused partly by a slowing down of the 
economy and the state’s inability to withstand the consequences of neo-liberalist policies, 
deepening debt and political instability. With Bangladesh and Nepal failing to raise per 
capita growth rates, the region’s record has been quite dismal. However some of the 
governments concerned have not been deterred from allocating huge military budgets 
vis-a-vis human security budgets. 


The poor’s access to these programmes has become more problematic in the reform years. 
Several regional governments today are heavily indebted by borrowings to cover the outlays 
for social sectors. The concept of privatization through market mechanisms were introduced 
in social sectors with a view to improving their performances to reduce poverty. However, 
ample evidence is available showing that the living conditions of the poor and their 
access to basic services have suffered when the market takes over failing State mechanisms. 
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A quick look at some social development indicators in the region reveals thus: 


Table No. 2 


a 
Children’s Health Baer 


Food Security and 

Infant Nutrition 

Reproductive Health IF owed 
Health and Life 

Expectancy 

Safe Water and 

Sanitation 


Zz 


© 


Reduction in Military 
Expenditure 

Official Development 
Aid 

Gender Gap in Literacy 


Key: SP- Significant Progress P- Progress SS- Standstill SB- Setback NA- Not Applicable ND- No Data 
(Source: Social Watch, Easier Said Than Done: How is the World Progressing Towards Social Development? 2000) 


© Realities Multiplied 


A strong gender bias is reflected throughout all social indicators led by health, education, 
life expectancy, nutrition. It is also present in development policy and bureaucratic practice 
resulting in a tradition of disparities; female foeticide and infanticide spell doom to female 
infants, reflecting the strong “son” preference. This has also contributed to a sex ratio of 
93 women per 100 men in South Asia. Of the 50 million children out of school, 28 million 


are girls. 


On the work front, the majority of South Asian women work in the informal sector. 
Technological advances have not really improved their lot through skill-acquisition, better 
conditions of employment or expanded opportunities for work. Rather with the growing 
accent on skilled workers, women lose out to men. Consequently they continue to struggle 


in the informal sector. 
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The new labour opportunities in the Export Promotion Zones and export-oriented industries 
like computers and electronics, garments etc., are subject to new conditions of employment 
such as outsourcing and subcontracting. This has increased job opportunities for women 


only in certain settings in the region. 


The government is the single largest employer of women workers in the region’s formal — 
sector. Thus shrinking public budgets for labour affect women adversely. Privatization 


too has impacted women’s work negatively. 


© Microcredit gets Attention at Copenhagen (WSSD) and Beijing (FWCW) 


The World Summit for Social Development at Copenhagen in 1995 recognized the role 
that Microcredit could play in the eradication of poverty. The PoA in Chapter 2 B, 31 e), 
f), and 32 b) respectively stresses the actions to be taken towards this end as quoted 


below: 


improved access to productive resources infrastructure 


a) Promoting, including by micro-enterprises, rural non-farm production and service 
activities, such as agro-processing, sales and services of agricultural equipment and 
inputs, irrigation, credit services and other income-generating activities through 
inter alia, supportive laws and administrative measures, credit policies, and technical 
and administrative training. 


b) Strengthening and improving financial and technical assistance for community- 
based development and self-help programmes, and strengthening co-operation among 
Governments, community organizations, co-operatives, formal and informal banking 
institutions, private enterprises and international agencies with the aim of mobilising 
local savings, promoting the creation of local financial networks, and increasing 
the availability of credit and market information to small entrepreneurs, small farmers 
and other low-income self-employed workers, with particular efforts to ensure the 
availability of such services to women. 


Rural poverty should be addressed by: 


1) Promoting fair wages and improving the conditions of agricultural labour, and 
increasing the access of small farmers to water, credit, extension services and 


appropriate technology, including for women, persons with disabilities and vulnerable 
groups on the basis of equality; 
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Access to credit by small rural or urban producers, landless farmers and other people with 
low or no income should be substantially improved, with special attention to the needs of 
women and disadvantaged and vulnerable groups by: 


a) Reviewing national legal, regulatory and institutional frameworks that restrict the 
access of people living in poverty, especially women, to credit on reasonable terms; 


b) Promoting realistic targets for access to affordable credit where appropriate; 


c) Providing incentives for improved access to and strengthening the capacities of the 
organised credit system to deliver credit and related services to people living in 
poverty and vulnerable groups; 


d) Expanding financial networks, building on existing community networks, promoting 
attractive opportunities for savings and ensuring equitable access to credit at the 
local level. 


The Fourth World Conference on Women, Beijing in 1995 made an organised attempt to 
describe problems that confronted women when they tried to avail of credit services from 
the formal public institutions such as banks. The PFA also recommended several pragmatic 
strategies to be adopted by States to improve women’s access to credit as well-as of other 
disadvantaged groups in rural and urban societies. The Chapters on Women and Poverty 
(Pe 39 and 41 Platform for Action) and Women and Economy (Pgs 98-101, 104-105 
Platform for Action) have clearly spelt out what the need of the hour is as quoted below: 


“Women and Poverty, A. 51: Women’s poverty is directly related to the absence of economic 


opportunities and autonomy, lack of access to economic resources, including credit, land ownership 
and inheritance, lack of access to education and support services and their minimal participation 


in the decision-making process.....” 


Strategic Objective A.1, to “Review, adopt and maintain macroeconomic policies and 
development strategies that address the needs and efforts of women in poverty” 
recommends: 


“Restructure and target the allocation of public expenditures to promote women’s economic 
Opportunities and equal access to productive resources and address the basic social, 


educational and health needs of women, particularly those living in poverty.” 


The Chapter on Women and Economy in Strategic Objective F.2. to “Facilitate women’s 
equal access to resources, employment, markets and trade” recommends under actions 


to be taken by Governments: 
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a) Promote and support women’s self-employment and the development of small 
enterprises, and strengthen women’s access to credit and capital on appropriate 
terms equal to those of men through the scaling-up of institutions dedicated to 
promoting women’s entrepreneurship, including, as appropriate, non-traditional and 
mutual credit schemes, as well as innovative linkages with financial institutions; 


b) Enhance, at the national and local levels, rural women’s income-generating potential 
by facilitating their equal access to and control over productive resources, land 
credit, capital, property rights, development programmes and cooperative structures; 


167. By Governments, central banks and national development banks, and private banking 


institutions, as appropriate (Actions to be taken): 


a) Mobilize the banking sector to increase lending and refinancing through incentives 
and the development of intermediaries that serve the needs of women entrepreneurs 
and producers in both rural and urban areas, and include women in their leadership, 


planning and decision-making; 


b) Structure services to reach rural and urban women involved in micro-, small- and 
medium-scale enterprises, with special attention to young women, low-income 
women, those belonging to ethnic and racial minorities, and indigenous women 
who lack access to capital and assets; and expand women’s access to financial 
markets by identifying and encouraging financial supervisory and regulatory reforms 
that support financial institutions’ direct and indirect efforts to better meet the 


credit and other financial needs of the micro-, small- and medium-scale enterprises 
of women; 


Despite such hard recommendations to expand credit reach to the poor, governments 
have not found it easy to translate them into action due to the narrow margin of options 
available vis-a-vis reform priorities in their national budgets. In fact some have even 
tegressed with budgetary allocations for microcredit shrinking regularly over the years, 
even as the rhetoric waxes eloquent of the programme as a prime poverty alleviation 
strategy which is also economical to boot. In India for example, the budgetary allocations 
for microcredit has decreased steadily even as successive Finance Ministers urge for 


organising more new credit groups (S.L. Shetty, Director, EPW Research Foundation in 
a private communication to the author). 
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¢ Reforms Swallow Social Budgets 


The economic reform process has helped sharpen traditional rich-poor divides. Thanks 
to downsizing of state social development projects, the stress on market forces and 
privatization, State commitments to higher social sector budgets have been neglected. 
The poor have no part in this whatsoever and continue to be marginalized by domestic 
policies and international trends to the extent that their basic needs and access to basic 
services stand severely impaired. 


Political attention has shifted to raising national averages, balancing deficits, over and 
above the dire need to invest in primary education, health, nutrition and employment 
programmes. Despite figuring profusely in electoral campaigns, poverty has lost currency 
as a hard core political issue. Thus the challenge to sustain long term growth and offset 
the effects of poverty assumes critical importance now in the wake of the universal goal of 


eradicating poverty by 2015. 


e Inthe Face of Discrimination 


Most South Asian countries are post colonial states, struggling for political stability on 
one hand and grappling with age-old problems like poverty and patriarchal attitudes on 
the other. South Asian women have suffered the ravages of poverty and deprivation, low 
status, lack of resources and rights to them; oppressed by traditional practices like dowry, 
lack of inheritance rights and rights to property including within marriage. They have 
been relegated to a secondary role, powerless in their personal and political lives. Ironically 
the region has produced a number of women who became national leaders. Far from 
inspiring more women to enter politics, they have each enjoyed such privileged positions 
as daughters or spouses of political leaders, that they have been poor role models. The 
region’s politics has been shadowed by a great deal of violence, often with tragic 


consequences, deterring large numbers of women from entering political life. 


Thus South Asian women lack visibility in public life, shadowed by want and deprivation. 
In every field they contribute their labour and their time, as in agricultural activity in 
family farms, in the informal sector and at home. But their contribution is largely neglected, 


unremunerated and unreflected in national averages for employment, income etc. 


It is argued that unless women are represented in decision-making positions, substantive 
equality cannot be achieved in opportunities, access and results, as defined by the UN 
CEDAW Committee. Without such improved status, women cannot hope for gender 
justice. 
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The simmering civil unrest in South Asian communities is matched by raging gender 
violence in the home. Domestic violence has become systemic and is sparked off by a 
number of reasons ranging from chauvinism, conflict, alcoholism, dowry demands, even 
as there is patriarchal backlash to women’s empowerment and advancement in politics, 


education, community life etc. 


Gender inequality is further maintained by social evils like trafficking in women which is 
rampant in South Asia, across national borders. Ironically very little data is available 
although it is common knowledge that women are trafficked for prostitution, cheap labour, 
begging, smuggling, organ transplant, to work in bars and massage parlours. 


A 1992 study by Development Dialogue found that an estimated 8000 children are 
prostituted in Calcutta, all of whom are trafficked from Bangladesh, Nepal and West 
Bengal (Nagaraja 2000). Over 3000 young girls are trafficked to Indian brothels from 
Sindhupalchk district in Nepal. The “Rising Nepal”, a daily newspaper reported in January 
1996 that during 1995, 2889 girls were trafficked to Indian brothels. (Nagaraja 2000). 
Armed conflict too has targeted South Asian women relentlessly to date. The rise of 
religious fundamentalism and conflicts associated with this phenomenon have cast women 
as bearers of the community’s identity pressurizing them to be “authentic”. Such identity 
has helped hostile groups target them for no fault of theirs. 


¢ Emerging Democracy of Women’s Human Rights 


Women’s human rights is a relatively new concept, substantiated through CEDAW, 
popularly known as the Women’s Bill of Rights. In the Asian context, traditional perceptions 


view human rights as Eurocentric, and aggressively individualistic falling into the trap of 
orientalism. 


Despite CEDAW being ratified by 163 nations, its wealth has stayed largely on paper. 
Neither state, family nor society have respected women’s rights; violations continue daily 
in several spheres of social organization, family and community life. Traditionally the 
state is adverse to enter the private realm of family, which is the nucleus of relationships 
that dominate women’s lives. For millions of women, the keys to survival are land ownership, 
access to credit and other resources, but these rarely are enjoyed as rights. 


T ‘ 
Next the human rights framework places premium on civil and political rights, and the 
responsibility to protect social and economic rights falls on national governments and 


international development agencies. So while civil and political rights are seen as inherent 
J 
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universal and justiceable, are social economic rights to evolve from social policy rather 
than fundamental justice? Unfortunately they are shamefully neglected by several 
developed and developing countries including those in South Asia. 


However there are some regions where innovative thought and action are apparent on 
the right to development and the right to information which are implied if not delineated 
in the human rights framework. Debated enthusiastically at almost every Conference 
from Rio to Cairo onwards, these rights have attained such an impressive constituency 
that no democratic State can afford to ignore them. It is heartening to note that the 
European Union (EU) has provided the space for them in its programmes in Employment, 
Poverty reduction, Equal Opportunity and Gender equality policies, social integration, 
the European Social Fund, increased budgets for Health, AIDS and Population, refocusing 
of international cooperation, Poverty reduction strategies through the provision of basic 
services etc., etc. 


¢ Towards New Beginnings - Implications for State and Civil Society 


No new beginning will be complete if action is not taken now to set right the lapses of the 
past. The goals and the Plans of Action have been ready and laid out before us for a 
while. The time for paying our dues has long come. With this in sight, it is but right for 
States and their respective civil societies to begin working to achieving the goals of 


ICPD, WSSD, and FWCW immediately. 


Resources: will have to be mobilized now on a war-footing, to make available 0.7 per cent 
of their GNP for official development assistance, and to increase funding for population 
and development programmes to meet the objectives of the Cairo PoA, WSSD goals and 
BPFA. Donor agencies including international and local, NGO, private and others now 
concentrate on making the universal agendas validated by Member States of the UN 
their own, thus committing their interest and support to the crying needs of an unequally 
developed world. A veritable Aid Campaign needs to be launched now to achieve what 
UNICEF calls the “moral minimum” that the world needs. And perhaps this will revive a 
lost opportunity to put a smile on a child’s face and send the little one to school. 


States, NGOs and private donors must therefore prioritize aid on the following goals: 


Education: Resources must be invested right away for Universal Primary Education (UPE) 
programmes in all countries, with special emphasis on education and training for girls 


and women. (ICPD/ICPD+5, WSSD/WSSD +5, FWCW/FWCW +5) 
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Health: Reduction in child and maternal mortality, provision of universal access to family 
planning and reproductive health services (ICPD+5); reduction in infant, and maternal 
mortality by 2015 (WSSD); adequate attention to be paid to particular issues of the Girl 
Child and adolescent women including sexual and reproductive health and rights 


(Beijing+5). 


HIV/AIDS: Provision of services for HIV/AIDS-affected people, dealing with traditional 
obstacles etc., to deliver much-needed drugs and medicines to the suffering; studies for 
a deeper understanding of the systemic gender impact of HIV/AIDS. 


Women’s Human Rights: States who have not ratified CEDAW to do so immediately. All 
states and respective civil societies to work towards effectively quelling gender 
discrimination, and enact national/local legislation to correspond with provisions of 
CEDAW, and set the legal framework for women’s rights. 


Resource Mobilization: must continue to be the first priority for State and civil society. 
States would do well to combine the goals of Cairo, Copenhagen and Beijing with their 
own national development plans and use available resources. States must also be prevailed 
upon to see that these goals will take them closer to achieving their own national goals 
and their respective constitutional agendas. 


The goals of alleviating poverty, UPE, reducing maternal morbidity and mortality and 
infant mortality, providing sexual and reproductive health services to all, mainstreaming 
gender by establishing gender equality and justice et al by 2015 needs a conscious working 
towards them. The necessary political will and vision must be essentialized by public will 
through concerted campaigns by civil society actors. States would be well-advised to 


work in partnership with them to prepare a follow-up plan for the achievement of universal/ 
national goals in time. 


States must own the various PoAs as their own, that they too are stakeholders in global 
processes that stress on local action. Civil society actors must be encouraged to participate 
in democratizing global/local agendas. Governments must be persuaded to invest in people 
through health, nutrition and education to make development sustainable. 


Civil Society actors would do well to establish task forces with NGOs and individuals of 
proven integrity and ability to monitor State actions for the achievement of the above 
said goals. Annual reports may be produced and widely publicised through the media. 
On issues of very grave concern such as the rampant cross-border trafficking in women 
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and girls, an emergency strategy may be considered, appointing a Rapid Strike Force of 
police officers, social workers and NGOs drawn from the countries in question, authorised 
to work across borders on the issue. 


Armed Conflict: situations are rampant but help is always delayed. These must be treated 
as disasters and agencies like the Red Cross, civil society actors and a core of volunteers 
asked to stand by for immediate relief work. This group could also be drawn from across 
the borders of the respective countries. 


NGO donor agencies and other private donors must reflect local/ national/regional needs 
for social development in their development assistance policies. They would do well to 
persuade the receiving communities to incorporate the goals for social development, 
poverty alleviation and gender equality by 2015 set by the Plus 5s. 


A whole movement for critical advocacy is called for to steer national governments towards 
goals committed, corresponding with national plans and constitutional mandates. Civil 
society participation must now progress to partnerships with national State mechanisms 
as well as the private sector as responsible entities and stakeholders, accountable to each 
other in the achievement of the public good. To this extent, donor agencies including 
NGO and private donors as well as the private sector must be persuaded to incorporate 
the universal goals with their own agendas and support local actions by civil society in 


this direction. 


The publicizing of Good Practices by States and civil societies must be encouraged to 


share good ideas and experiences. 


¢ Democracy, Development and Civil Society 


The international development discourse in recent years has come to focus on the 
relationship between democracy and development. A growing premise is that “democracy 
is good for development;” that it may be a causal factor for development. In the light of 
this understanding, the concept of civil society gains relevance and is historically connected 
with the rise of capitalism and the evolution of a modern state. Clearly then, civil society 
cannot be viewed in isolation from either market or state, even as it is posited as a forum 
where the habits of the heart and mind are nurtured and developed, integrated with, or 


independent of states and markets. 


Given its position in the global/regional/local development discourse, two parameters 
have emerged: whether civil society is primarily an economic or a sociological phenomenon, 
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focusing on the extent to which economic activity is privately controlled or the role of 
associations as intermediaries between individual and state. The second parameter 
concerns states-whether civil society is essentially autonomous of the state, or whether 
the two are organically linked. One would not attempt to stray into’a debate of such 
depth in this paper, but would offer that the debate is an evolving one, and that the - 


concern here is for development and democracy. 


The venues of the UN Conferences and Summits have over the decades, also been the 
sites for inspired lobbying by transnational activist organizations for changes at the global 
level. Several new ways of organizing have evolved over the past decade and today we 
must recognize the existence of a special global alliance for citizen participation whose 
aim is to strengthen global civil society (Darcy de Oliviera and Tandon, 1994). Thus the 
political relevance of CSOs and NGOs in world affairs steps beyond the transnational 
interest groups by forging new alliances across national boundaries, reconceptualizing 


public issues and empowering local communities. 


The other dimension to this process is the role played by bilateral and multilateral donors, 
who insist on democratic conditionalities for dispensing their aid, often through NGOs, 
to promote the evolution of global governance. By funding these NGOs, donors have 
strengthened their power vis-a-vis national governments, especially in developing 
countries, by providing the political space to influence both the State and civil society in 


the respective countries. 


However of late donors are facing constraints on their ability to sustain such collective 
actions to improve governance. A strong donor presence has also implied the dependence 
of CSOs, thus rendering their position fragile. Further, given the situation of international 
NGOs focusing at the global level, their role and scope at the national level tends to be 
limited, both as NGOs or donors (Bratton 1994). Civil society has been relatively weak in 
East and South East Asia. CSOs and the associational movement itself are largely controlled 
by the State. Despite being parliamentary democracies, a number of countries have 
reflected weak CSOs and ineffective parliaments. 


* Carving the Global Information Highway: Containing Media and Democracy 
in a Globalized World 


I would like to complicate things a bit and bring in “citizenship” and the role of the 
Media in civil society, democratization and the development debate. We have had 
traditional descriptions of the media in developing societies as the fourth pillar of society, 
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the shaper of public opinion, etc. However in the process of democratic evolution, 
developing societies have experienced a unique phenomenon. Most English language 
media cater to the minority, urban elite who have access to the pinnacles of power and 
decision-making processes. The majority of the population on the other hand are served 
by vernacular media which is much more rooted in the lives of ordinary people who 
account for the public will which ironically goes unreflected in State decisions. 


Globalization has further problematized the issue by allowing global media conglomerates 
and transnational media corporations to take control of news and information gathering 
services in the electronic media. Thus, one may very well receive multiple versions of 
reporting On an event or an issue, according to the media group’s personal affiliations, 
rather than an objective account. Even the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) is 
not exempt to judgemental reports as proven often in the past. 


Why are we concerned with the media here, one might very well ask. The fact of the 
matter is that growing media power being concentrated in the hands of media 
conglomerates or transnational media moghuls in developing societies, translates to an 
awesome amount of power which can control information and news choices and options 
of the majority. All the more awesome since it rests in the hands of a small group of people 
whose interest in the countries of operation is basically to maximize profits, not so much 
to help further the cause of democratic dialogue or even to democratize issues towards 
strengthening citizen participation. The proliferation of satellite television channels 
through the use of communication satellites and their domination by privately owned, 
often faceless entities, running news programmes which are always angled with the group’s 
interests in mind, all engaged in raking in revenues from advertisements and sponsorships 
from private companies, have totally alienated a majority of the population whose aspirations 
are barely met beyond passive viewership. The target for these satellite TV channels is 
clearly the minority elite, their programmes obsessed with their jaded urban lifestyles of 


competitive living on the edge. 


South Asia is reverberating with such private TV channels, and offers the promise of a 
convenient site for the new media wars with its targeted millions of middle class viewers, 
a market hitherto relatively untapped by Western media conglomerates. 


Whether this is democratic or a sign of a-healthy civil society needs no explanation. Thus 
ownership of media in a globalized world now constitutes a threat to the democratic right 
of citizens to a plurality of information sources and the means of expressing their viewpoints, 
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with its inherent power exerted by a few transnational media organizations that control 
different media. Ownership monopoly, control of media by men, and cross-cutting corporate 
interests therefore would invariably influence media content and policy. Media industry 
concentration being attained thanks to the convergence of information and 
communications technologies (ICTs) with other, more traditional media has raised the. 


issue of control in many countries. 


Further globalization and monopolization of media have blurred the lines of accountability 
as sub-regional, regional and global conglomerates buy and sell national broadcasting 
frequencies, print, television programmes, cable and films with little or no accountability 
to government or civil society. The possibility of citizens influencing mainstream media 
policy and content is problematized when the decision-making centres are more distant 
and unreachable, propelled by profit motives rather than social responsibility considerations. 


Historically since Beijing, there has been little effort by governments to engage in any 
kind of media research whatsoever with the lone exception of the EU which supported a 
study in 1997 on the images of Women in the Media. Based on its findings, the EU noted 
that existing legislation was inadequate to protect women against degrading media images. 
This led to the Committee on Women’s Rights to call for legislation to prohibit all forms 
of pornography in the media and advertising; further advertising for sex tourism was also 
denounced. 


Overall, emerging issues feature prominently Privatization and Mergers of Media 
Enterprises which are changing the nature and structure of media especially in the context 
of globalization. In today’s world media too has become a transnationalized business 
enterprise tied to international trade bodies/agreements such as WTO, GATT. As such 
it has not been easy even for governments to regulate the media. The privatization of 
telecommunications over the last decade has ushered in new communication tech-based 
systems including satellites, cable TV, digital and wireless technology, internet, cellular 
phones, concentration of media ownership. These changes have been accompanied by 
modifications in the legal framework where these systems operate, spurred by 
tecommendations from the WTO and the International Telecommunications Union 
(ITU). The situation points inevitably to the urgent need for policy proposals from citizens’ 
viewpoints, to ensure pluralism and democracy in access to information and communication. 


Globalization of the Media has also facilitated the’ widespread promotion of consumerism 
and commercialism. The homogenizing effect of globalization on culture and societies 
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has resulted in a universalistic, diluted reflection of reality that does not recognize or 
reflect realities of diversity of races, class, caste, ethnicity or lifestyles. 


As expected the poor have no role whatsoever in all this, neither as citizens nor as 
consumers with rights. As Prof. D. L. Sheth finds 


“Thanks to the model of development adopted by the state, they (the poor) are neither entitled 
to become full wage-earners in the economy nor full-fledged citizens in the polity... Stirrings in 
civil society by the poor and those social movements that align with them, are indeed noticeable 
in many other countries of the world today. The moot question is what kind of relationships will 
get established between these movements and the emerging new world order, premised on 
globalization. Will the new world order expand through the process of formation of a civil 
society at the global level? Or will it be imposed top-down by NATO and the WTO regime, 
controlled and dominated by a few economically rich and militarily powerful countries of the 
world? In my view, the grassroots movements (in India) as perhaps do the ‘new social movements’ 
in the West, represent a countervailing force to the global top-down process which has acquired 
a new clout in the post-cold war world. If there is still any hope of achieving a just, peaceful and 
democratic order for the world as a whole, the institutions of world governments will have to become 
more responsive to issues raised by grassroots movements all over the world” (2000). 
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Globalization and the 
Informal Sector in South 
Asia: An Overview 


Supriya RoyChowdhury 


Introduction 


[ is now widely acknowledged that while globalization has generated an unprecedented 
cale of economic growth and wealth, it has not been accompanied by any significant 
improvement in the conditions of large numbers of the world’s poor. Whether inequity is 
structurally given in globalization, or whatever the ideological critique might be of an 
economic growth model the very logic of which is private profit-based accumulation, are 
themes which are beyond the scope of the present paper. As an evolving economic system, 
globalization now appears to be an irreversible process. Our purpose here is, at the broadest 
level, to look at the poverty profile of the South Asia region - where the largest number 
of the world’s poor live - during the last decade or so when globalization has been in 
progress, and to examine a policy perspective which would provide a framework for 
addressing the question of social justice and welfare without necessarily abandoning the 


logic of globalization. 


Mote specifically, we look at a particular dimension of poverty which is acknowledged in 
the literature to be closely linked to globalization, i.e., the process of informalization of 
labour. The informal sector is viewed here from two perspectives: first, as a sort of an 
economic underclass, as a growing section of the economically active populace who 
contribute substantially to the economy, but whose low level of resources - skills, education, 
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capital, access to markets and credit - make them significantly disadvantaged (relative 
to those who have superior resources) in terms of returns to their inputs. The informal 
sector could thus be looked at as a function of structural distortions in the economy. 
Secondly, rights such as a minimum wage, minimum hours of work, disability or accident 
insurance, prevention of child labour, prevention of bonded labour, are easily flouted in 
the informal economy. The disadvantages which characterize the informal sector could 
thus be viewed within the conceptual framework of rights, i.e., persons in this sector as 
being deprived of rights which are formally acknowledged as guaranteed both by national 
constitutions and in international conventions such as the ILO’. 


It is important to note, at this point, the highly diverse nature of the so-called informal 
sector in South Asian economies. Thus, for example in India, only about 10% of those 
employed, typically in the public sector and in the large scale private sector, protected 
both by legal statutes (governing wages and other conditions of work), and by an active 
trade union system, constitute the formal or organized sector. The informal sector therefore 
covers not only wage earners unprotected by these institutional guarantees, but also a 
wide range of economic actors covering the self-employed, home-based workers, “domestic 
servants”, pavement hawkers and push cart vendors, children employed in factories or 
self employed in activities like shoe- shine, car-wipe, or selling wares at traffic lights. 
Given this vast heterogeneity, a policy perspective on this theme must necessarily cover 
a wide range of dimensions, for example, from credit needs and market channels, to 
education and skilling, and to the broader question of empowerment in general, and 
gender empowerment in particular. The depth of the problem arguably is such that 
cannot be covered within the scope of a single paper. The aim here would then be a 
limited one: (1) to indicate the areas where critical policy attention is called for and (2) 
given the large numbers of NGOs and international donor agencies who have been closely 
involved in the problems of poverty eradication in South Asia, to indicate possible ways 
in which these organizations could rethink questions of poverty, rights and empowerment 
within the framework of globalization. 


|. In recent years several international agencies have called attention to the inter relatedness of poverty and 
globalization: European Commission, Copenhagen + 5: The European Community's Responses to the World 
Summit for Social Development, Brussels, June, 2000. United Nations Fourth World Conference on Women 
Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action, Beijing, China, September, 4-15, 1995; Report of the International 
Conference on Population and Development (ICPD), Cairo, September, 1994. 
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Poverty and the Informal Sector in South Asia: A Broad Overview 


One may start with a very broad, macro view of global poverty. There still exist more 
than 1.3 billion people living on less than $1 a day, and close to one billion people that 
cannot meet their basic caloric requirements. An additional 1.6 million people live on 
less than $2 a day income. Within this overall picture, the situation in South Asia is 
erim. Out of a total 1.3 billion poor people in the world, 515 million, (40%) live in South 
Asia. Illiteracy rates in South Asia are two and a half times the rate in the rest of the 
developing world. The proportion of malnourished children is three times as high and 
access to health care facilities is one and half times as low when compared with global 
figures of deprivation and destitution. 


It is against the starkness of these figures that one needs to examine the domain of the 
informal sector in South Asia, for the dynamics of the informal sector reflect the endemic 
conditions of poverty and disempowerment and at the same time can be seen to be a 
central factor which reproduces these conditions. 


The empirical significance of the sector has been recognized by international agencies as 
well as in several country studies of the South Asia region. A recent publication of the 
ILO, for example, notes the exploding numbers in the informal sector who are excluded 
from the benefits of the right to association and collective bargaining . These include 
agricultural, domestic, migrant workers; in the public services, collective bargaining 
sometimes remains out of reach of many. Export processing zones sometimes attempt to 
attract foreign investment by precluding the exercise of labour rights. The 
internationalization of production has created a situation where the mobility of capital is 
such that collective bargaining has lost leverage. The restructuring of production by 
firms to focus on core concerns, privatization, and the exclusive concern with profit making 
has generated out sourcing and subcontracting. Labour is now restructured around part 
time and contract work. These factors are impacting upon traditional employment relations 
and workers’ rights. Flexible work patterns make it difficult to organize workers around 
collective issues. Ina very real sense, therefore, globalization has led to the loss of rights 


for large numbers of workers. 


i 


2. Shobha Raghuram and Manashi Ray, Poverty Eradication- South Asia’s Burdens, HIVOS Background Paper, 2000. 
3. “Your Voice at Work: Global report under the Follow-up to the ILO Declaration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at 
Work, ILO, 2000. 


4, — Ibid. 
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The tendency towards informalization of labour has been noted in various country studies 
of the South Asia region. The sector’s vastness in cities of Bangladesh is evident from 
the finding that about 65% of total employment in Dhaka, the capital city, is in the 
informal sector. A comprehensive sample survey of 437 enterprises and 790 personnel 
engaged in them was conducted in 1979 of the informal sector in Dacca. The following 
table, drawn from that study, shows the differential in earnings in similar categories of - 
trades and services between the formal and informal sectors. 


Table No. 1: Monthly Average Income of Self-Employed 
In Informal Sector Compared with Formal Sector Minimum Wage 


Activity Group 


Gross Average 
Income of the self- 
employed 


Ratio of Owner net 
income to minimum 
wage in Formal 
sector 


Source: A.T.M. Nurul Amin, “Urban Informal Sector: Employment Potentials and Problems”, in Riazanul Islam and 
M. Mualada, 1986, Bangladesh: Selected Issues in Unemployment and Development, Geneva, ILO-ARTEP. 


In India, the rate of growth in organized sector employment has declined over the last 
two decades. In urban areas the percentage of those engaged in regular salaried 
employment declined from 44.2% in 1977-78 to 41.5% in 1993-94 and the percentage of 
those engaged in casual wage employment increased from 15.5% to 18.2% during the 


,_ 3 : , ‘ . : 
same period . The wage differential between organized and casual labour in manufacturing 
and construction is given in Table 3. 


5. From 2.48% in 1978-83 to 1.38% in 1983-88 to 1.05% in 1993-94 (Table 6, Labour Statistics, Indian Journal of Labour 
Economics, vol.40, no2, 1997.) 


6. Table 3, Labour Statistics, Indian Journal of Labour Economics, vol.40, no.1, 1997. 
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One of the most important issues in Indian industrial development has been its failure to 
create employment. This obviously is closely related to high levels of poverty. To describe 
the employment content of growth, a measure of employment elasticity is commonly used. 
A fall in elasticity signals that growth has become less employment intensive. Employment 
elasticity in Indian industry was 0.56 in the period 1974-75 to 1981-82, and 0.11 during 
1982-83 till 1988-89." It is generally acknowledged that the lower elasticity in the 1980s 
was the result of increasing capital intensity, modernization, and substitution of capital 
for labour. First, there were substantial layoffs, closures, and retrenchments in two major 
industries, i.e., cotton textiles and food products, mainly sugar. The cotton textile industry, 
which accounted for 20% of total employment reduced workers by 3 lakhs between 1980- 
81 and 1988-89. Secondly, modern industrial groups were primarily capital intensive. In 
addition they attempted to reduce the number of permanent workers through downsizing, 
subcontracting, multi-site location and greater automation. The nineties, under the 
structural adjustment programme, witnessed closures and disinvestment and greatly 
reduced investment in the public sector. In this period employment declined in absolute 
numbers in public sector manufacturing from 18.70 lakhs in 1990 to 17.56 lakhs in 1995." 
(See table 2 for decline in organised sector workforce) 


Table No. 2: Percentage share of organized sector workforce in different branches 


1987-88 1993-94 
Agriculture 
is 


ae 0 


Transport & Storage 37.64 32.72 
Services 


Source: Alternative Economic Survey, Delhi Science Forum, 1997. 


7. M Ravallion and G Dutt, (1996) “How Important to India’s Poor is the Sectoral Composition to Economic Growth”? 

The World Bank, Economic Review, vol. 10, and no.1. 
. Ajit K Ghosh, 1994, Employment in Organized Manufacturing in India, Indian Journal of Labour Economics, vol.37. 

9. There has been a consistent decline also in the share of the self-employed from 61.4% in 1970-73 to 54.8% in 1993- 
94. Against this decline there has been a consistent increase in the share of casual employment from 23.2% to 32%. 
The share of regular employment, which rose between 1983 and 1987-88, has dropped significantly between 1987- 
88 to 1993-94 from 14.4% to 13.2%. These figures are reflected in manufacturing industry. While industry grew 
at a healthy 8%, labour productivity and real earnings increased organised employment in the organized private 
sector declined in absolute numbers from 45.45 lakhs in 1981 to 43.83 lakhs in 1989. 

10. Information in this paragraph has been drawn from “Employment and Unemployment in the Indian Economy”, 
Altemative Economic Survey, Delhi Science Forum, New Delhi, 1997. 
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Given the limited capacity of the organized manufacturing sector to absorb labour, the 
erowth in employment in industrial manufacturing has taken place largely in the informal 
sector. The urban informal sector is in two distinct categories. A smaller section of the 
workforce is linked to modern industry through subcontracting, ancillary production and 
other activities. A larger number is composed of workers engaged in household activities 
or employed as casual labour at very low wages. They operate as a sub-economy, or at the 
margins of the economy, living at subsistence level, and with little or no linkages to the 
modern sector. Tables 3 and 4 provide information on earnings in the unorganized 
sector. The earnings in these categories of occupations fall far short of a subsistence 


wage. 


Table No. 3: Average wages per day received by urban persons 
(average of wages received by both male and female workers) 


pale ASS OS ee ee asual 


Pe GaAs Mal ds Sa. 
B. Construction 


Source: Compiled from Tables 12 and 13, of Labour Statistics, Indian Journal of Labour Economics, 
vol.40, no.2, 1997. 


S 


A remarkable feature in the process of economic liberalization in India has been the 
inadequacy of safety nets, both in the way in which they have been framed and in their 
implementation. The National Renewal Fund (NRF) was set up in 1992 as acomprehensive 
safety net for workers displaced in the process of industrial restructuring. The objective 
of the NRF was (a) to provide funds for retraining and redeployment of workers and to 
provide for compensation for displaced workers, and (b) to provide funds for employment 
generation schemes both in the organized and unorganized sectors. In principle, the NRF 
would be used for workers both in the public and private sectors, but in practice so far it 
has been used only to provide funds for Voluntary Retirement Schemes applicable to 
central public sector workers. 


ll. Ibid 
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The NRF has so far not been addressed to the needs of workers in the private sector. For 
example, between the years 1983-94, close to 50,000 workers lost their jobs as result of 
closure of cotton textile mills in Ahmedabad city. A majority of these workers took to 
various kinds of occupations, ranging from self-employment to contract/casual work in 
other mills. A sample survey conducted in 1995 of 250 households of former textile mill 
employees found that none of the former employees nor any member of their households 
were in permanent wage employment, and all of them had undergone a significant decline 
in income. Attempts by the Textile Labour Association (TLA) to find compensation for 
the displaced workers through the NRF had borne no results. The TLA leadership 
acknowledged that it had become increasingly difficult to organize the workers who 
were now scattered and dispersed. 


Table No. 4: Earnings of Home Based Workers in Ahmedabad, 1995 


Occupation Average production Earnings for an 8 hr. day 
for 8 hr. working day 

Bean shellers 16 Kg beans Rs. 16.00 

Bidi rollers 1,067 bidis* Rs. 22.00 
* 


288 bindis* 


Cardboard box makers 667 boxes Rs. 6.00 
Tr 


Cotton pod shellers 23 Kg cotton Rs. 17.00 


Rs 1400 


o 


* Locally made, inexpensive small cigarettes 


** A colourful dot sticker women wear on the forehead 


*** A wafer-like snack. 


Source: Rehana Jhabwala, Wages for the Unorganized, Seminar, April, 1997, as given in “Employment and 
Unemployment in the Indian Economy”, Alternative Economic Survey, Delhi Science Forum, 1997. 


12. Supriya RoyChowdhury, “Industrial Restructuring, Unions and the State: Textile Labourers in Ahmedabad City”, 
Economic and Political Weekly, vol.30, Review of Labour, February, 1996. 
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The share of agriculture in total employment, although high, has been gradually declining. 
The introduction of High Yielding Varieties of seeds has been accompanied by 
consolidation of land holdings and substantial mechanisation of farm operations. While 
small and marginal farmers were driven out in high output growth regions, the demand 
for agricultural labour has declined too.” Even in agriculturally prosperous regions, while 
wages rose in comparison to other states, the rise was just enough to reach the consumption 
level of “poverty line”. In 1995-96, the agricultural wage for unskilled labour in Punjab 
was Rs. 50 and Rs. 45 respectively. . 


If one assumes that the wage should provide for at least 3 consumption units and that the 
average employment for agricultural labour is for 200 days, the required wage for poverty 
line consumption was around Rs. 49 to Rs. 53 during 1995-96. The wages in other 
states are of course much below the poverty line consumption requirements. In 1995-96, 
wage rates (for adult males) were as follows. : 


Bihar - Rs. 23, Himachal Pradesh - Rs.35, Gujarat - Rs. 20, Orissa - Rs. 25, 
Tamil Nadu- Rs. 25. 


Modernization of agriculture and large investments can be undertaken naturally only by 
very big farmers or multinational companies in the agricultural business. Agri-business 
companies already have contract arrangements with medium and big farmers. For instance 
n the Hoshiarpur area in U.P. about 3,000 acres of land are being cultivated more or less 
as a single unit under the surveillance of Pepsi Foods to supply tomatoes processed by 
these companies. Modernized agriculture for export purposes or for local big companies 
in food processing leaves little room for small and marginal farmers who still constitute a 


large majority of the rural workforce. In 1992, 72% of rural households owned less than 
2.5 acres of land. 


These developments will also greatly reduce the wage labour requirements in agriculture. 
It is unlikely that subsidiary employment generated in agriculture business activity will 
be able to absorb displaced agricultural labour. 


er 


13. The share of those self-employed in agriculture in the total workforce came down from 53.39% in 1977-78 to 49.77% 
in 1987-88, and further to 44.2% in 1993.94, 


14. Alternative Economic Survey, op cit. 


15. Agricultural Situation in India, Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, Reports. 
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As a possible solution to the problem of surplus labour in agriculture, the non-farm sector 
has received a great deal of attention in recent years. However, much of the enthusiasm 
about the non-farm sector seems to be misplaced. The ratio of non-agricultural to 
agricultural wage earnings rose from 1.3 in 1964-65 to 1.6 in 1977-78 and fell to 1.2 in 
1987-88 for adult males. The declining trend in non-agricultural wages began in the 
1980s and in the 1990s has been even sharper. - In a sample survey conducted in two 
locations of powerloom production in Karnataka in 1997 it was found that the average 
monthly income ranges from Rs. 1633 to Rs. 1866. For a six-member household, individual 
earning per month per capita would be Rs. 272 and Rs. 311 respectively. This income 
structure places the two types of households just above and below the poverty line 
respectively. The study found that the impoverishment of powerloom operators in Karnataka 
was predominantly due to their indebtedness to local merchants on whom they were 
dependent for working capital, access to raw materials and marketing channels. The 
stranglehold of the usurious merchant was a function of the failure of both state credit 
agencies and cooperative organizations to provide powerloom weavers with alternative, 
non-exploitative sources of capital.” 


The trend towards contraction of employment in the formal sector is seen in other countries 
in the region, such as Pakistan. In Pakistan an escalating fiscal deficit was one of the 
central problems underlining the move towards structural adjustment and stabilization 
initiated by the government under the guidance of the IMF in 1988. With a view to 
containing the fiscal deficit, the IMF’s stabilization and SAP programmes generally suggest 
restrictions on both wage increases and the size of the public sector. During the 1988-89 
to 1992-93 period, employment cost both as a percentage of total public expenditure as 
well as of GDP fell significantly.» The following table shows decline in the number of 
civil employees. 


16. Jeemol Unni, Indian Journal of Labour Economics, October-Dec, 1996, as quoted in the Alternative Economic Survey, 
1997. 

17. Supriya RoyChowdhury, “Powerlooms in Silk Weaving: Case Studies from Karnataka”, Indian Journal of Labour 
Economics, January-March, 2000. 

18. A.R. Kemal, “Structural Adjustment, Employment, Income Distribution”, Pakistan Development Review, vol.33, no 4. 
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Table No. 5: Trends in Civil Employment of the Government (Pakistan) 


Source: as given in A.R. Kemal, “Structural Adjustment, Employment, and Income Distribution 
in Pakistan”, in Pakistan Development Review, 1994, vol.33, no 4. 


Besides restricting employment in the public sector, privatization of public enterprises 
has also adversely affected the employment situation. Total employment in 71 units which 
were sold and 53 units where the management has been transferred is 43.9 thousand and 
37.7 thousand respectively. Of these, 43.2% workers have been laid off by the new 
owners or managers. Table 6 gives an indication of the proportion of workers opting for 
the golden handshake in various industries. 


In addition to reducing employment, the government reduced expenditure on social 
services, mainly in health and education, over the period of adjustment. As a result, the 


share of social services expenditure as a percentage of GNP, which was already low 
compared to other low-income countries, declined from 3.4% in 1987-88 to 2.8% in 1990- 
91... The-cut in education expenditure, in particular, has serious implications for the 
informal sector, as large numbers of persons lacking literacy, education and skills have a 
multiplier effect for a low paid sector lacking minimum conditions of living and working. 
Government wage policy also contributed to a decline in real wages in the in the public 
sector over the period. 


Thus real wages in agriculture and manufacturing sectors declined in the first year of 
adjustment. The real wages revived in the second year, however, they again declined in 
the final year of adjustment. The share of wages in national income declined from 32.3% 
in 1987-88 to 30% in 1990-91. These changes seem to have harsh consequences for poor 
households over the period of adjustment. Additionally, import liberalization possibly 
causes some shift in domestic demand from import competing industries towards imports 


19. Ibid. 


20. Tilat Anwar, “Structural Adjustment and Poverty: the Case of Pakistan”, in The Pakistan Development Review, 
vol. 35, no 4, Winter 1996. 


21. Ibid. 
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as the prices start to fall. This may cause some reduction in domestic production as well 
as in employment in the previously protected industries. Thus the combined effect of 
public expenditure reduction and liberalization resulted in an increase in urban 
unemployment from 4.58% in 1987-88 to 8.9% in 1990-91.” 


Table No. 6: Golden Handshake opted for by Workers (Pakistan) 


Activities 


Proportion of Workers Opting For 
Golden Handshake 


Automobiles 
Cement 


309 


Source: As given in A.R. Kemal, “Structural Adjustment, Employment, Income Distribution”, in Pakistan 


Development Review, 1994, vol.33, no 4. 


Table No. 7: Real Wages in Pakistan, 1980-81 - 1990-91 
a 


Source: Tilat Anwar, Structural Adjustment and Poverty: the Case of Pakistan, Pakistan Development Review, 
vol.35, no 4, 1996. 


Nepal remains one of the least developed countries in the world with a low per capita 
income of about U.S. $220 and low level of other socio-economic indicators. The proportion 
of the poor in the total population increased from 42.6% (1984-85) to 49% in 1992-93. 

While the development of a modern, industrial sector did take place, its scope remained 
extremely limited, and dominated by the migrant population. Large numbers of the 


22. Ibid. 
23. Jeetendra P Aryal, Implementation of the Agenda for Action of Social Development in the ESCAP Region: Poverty 
Alleviation in Nepal, The Economic Journal of Nepal, vol. 20, no 1, Jan-March 1997. 
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Nepalese remain unemployed or underemployed. Table 8 outlines the structure of 


employment in Nepal. 


Table No. 8: Distribution of population aged 10+ by major activities, 
Nepal 1991 ; 


Activities Percent 
Salary/Wages V3t.. 
Household Owned 


Unemployed 


Source: P.P. Timilsina, “Productive Employment and the Reduction of Unemployment in Nepal: 
A View Point”, in The Economic Jourmal of Nepal, vol.20, no 1, January-March 1997. 


Thus over 42% of the population is without gainful employment. Out of the total labour 
force, 40.90% is engaged in agriculture. Salary/wage earners constitute a miniscule 12.31% 
of the labour force. The rural population is essentially land poor, as average land holding 
of a poor farmer is found to be 0.14 hectare per capita. The excess supply of unskilled 
labour in the rural areas obviously keeps agricultural and off farm wages down. 39% of 
rural families are under debt, and of these 86% have borrowed from non institutional 
sources, paying more than 36% interest rate per annum. Thus a large number of the poor 
fall under the ultra poor category spending about 74% of their income on food alone, and 
90% on food, fuel and clothing. 


Women in the Informal Sector 


Women form a large percentage of the informal sector, particularly in rural areas. The 
structure of the female agricultural workforce has changed over the past decade or so in 
South Asia. The ratio of agricultural labourers to family peasants has increased more in 
the case of women than men, due to a combination of factors, such as growing rural 
landlessness, the stagnation of rural non-agricultural employment and the poor access of 
females to such employment. Most studies have affirmed the huge workloads most rural 
women carry in agriculture, animal husbandry and cottage industry. Under the traditional 
division of labour in the rice farming system, such as in Bangladesh, women do many 
tasks in the income generating as well as in the income conserving production. Such 
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tasks are usually unrecognized and underestimated. ‘In the case of India, the rural female 
workforce is relatively more proletarianized in the southern and the eastern states: not 
just in the agriculturally more developed states like Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, but also 
in the underdeveloped ones like Orissa, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh, with high 
concentration of land poor tribal communities that supply much of the female wage- 
labour, and also in Kerala and West Bengal, where the primary cause is the severity of 
rural landlessness. In contexts of landlessness and absence of non-farm activities, 
agricultural wage tends to be depressed, more so in the case of female labourers. The 
wage rate for female agricultural labour is 8% lower for India as a whole.” 


In Sri Lanka, female wage rate in agriculture increased from 76% of male wage in 1975 to 
86% in 1978 and then increased to 92% in 1983 and dropped again to 75% in 1984. 
There is thus a trend of improvement in relative female wage rate in agriculture, but the 
fluctuations show that the external shocks are absorbed more by women, who constitute 
half the agricultural wage labour in Sri Lanka. These fluctuations are obviously likely 
to occur at a higher rate in a context of globalization, when the rural economy is tied 
more closely to the international market. 


The combination of inadequate growth, landlessness, the obsolescence of cottage industries 
and the mechanization of agricultural operations has been severely destabilizing for women 
among the rural poor in South Asia. The result is a sharp increase in the female proportion 
of the worst paid and the most insecure occupations in the informal sectors, including 
domestic service, casual labour in trade industry and prostitution. 


South Asian industrial economies have taken increasingly to subcontracting and 
ancillarization, and as contract and casual labour has increasingly replaced formal, 
organized labour, within this context, the exploitation of the female workforce has 
intensified. Additionally, in domains such as construction work, the number of women is 
on the rise, and the differential in the pay between men and women is sustained. A large 
number of women also are found to work as domestic servants. In a 1982 study it was 


24. H.Chen, 1983, A Quiet Revolution, Women in Transition in Rural Bangladesh, Shnekman Publishing Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

25. Kalpana Bardhan, Women’s Work, Welfare and Status: Forces of Tradition and Change in India”, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Dec 14-28, 1985. 

26. Kalpana Bardhan, “Women Workers in South Asia: Employment Problems and Policies in the Context of the 
Poverty Target Groups Approach”, Asian Employment Programme Working Papers, ILO-ARTEP. New Delhi, 1987. 
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found that the percentage of male workers in domestic service was declining while that 
of female workers, particularly of young women, was on the rise. There is now some signs 
of a rudimentary formation of unions of domestic workers, particularly of those who work 


in the same locales, or live in the same slums. 


Targetted Programmes 


Two kinds of anti poverty programmes have been adopted in parts of South Asia, the first 
focussing on wage employment and the second on self-employment. The first refers to the 
recurrent stream of rural wage employment through a series of public works programmes, 
the most visible of which in recent times has been the Employment Guarantee Scheme in 
Maharashtra. Such programmes are also known as self-targetting schemes. The other 
strategy is to augment self-employment of the poor in their existing occupations through 
the provision of credit, other non-land assets such as livestock or equipment, as also 
training for skills. The latter is usually provided by identifying the poor on the basis of 
income. 


In India employment programmes were expanded under the National Rural Employment 
Program (NREP) and the Rural Landless Employment Generating Programms (RLEGP) 
during the Sixth Plan period. These programmes were modified into the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana RY) in 1989-90. In Maharashtra the Employment Guarantee Scheme has drawn 
much attention. In 1988-89 in Gujarat, the NREP and the RLGEP together generated 
full employment for 2.2% of the poor, which is equivalent to 100 days of employment for 
5.9% of the poor. The employment generation per beneficiary was around 30 days per 
annum. There has been no significant impact on unemployment and the average amount 
of wage received through the programme have not made much impact on the levels of 
living or savings for the poor. Even the EGS could eliminate no more than 7% of 
unemployment among the landless labourers over one year, 1987-88. Additionally, as 
these programmes were implemented, there appeared to be a contradiction between 
conforming to a minimum wage and expanding employment. In the EGS in Maharashtra, 
wage rates have been kept at a subsistence level in order to achieve wider coverage. In 
Gujarat, the stipulated minimum wages were not paid in a majority of cases. However, 
the Gujarat government started a special unemployment programme, Zero Unemployment 


28. Indira Hirway, “Selective Development and Widening Disparities in Gujarat”, Economic and Political Weekly, 
vol.30, no 42, October 14-21, 1995. 
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District in 1990-91 and Minimum Unemployment Scheme in 1991-92. The number of 
districts covered under these programmes have been limited and there has been too 
much concentration on construction projects such as panchayat ghar, and housing, and 
less on soil conservation, minor irrigation, watershed development, forest preservation, 
which could create scope for more employment in the future. 


It has been shown that in terms of targetting success, self-targetting programmes like 
rural public works score over income-based targetting. For example, a comparison of 
public works programme and the IRDP in Maharashtra shows that participation in public 
works is highest for the poorest households and tapers off with rising expenditure levels. 
But in IRDP, participation is more or less similar across expenditure classes. The impact 
of IRDP has been varied. In Gujarat, for example, those at the bottom rung of the economy 
have either not been reached by the programmes, or have not been able to use the assets 
made available to them. - However, in Andhra Pradesh, a good number of the very poor 
could retain the assets given to them under the programme and also show an appreciable 
increase in income, although not to cross the poverty line. In Rajasthan too, because of 
IRDP small and marginal farmers have done better than landless labourers The same is 
true of Karnataka where the programme has benefited the poor who have land, but not so 
much the landless poor. 


Various approaches have been used all over South Asia in these peasant- targetted 
programmes, ranging from the cooperative community development approach of the Comilla 
project in Bangladesh, the approach of integrated delivery inputs in some cases, the 
concessional provision of institutional credit, to the setting up of separate extension 
services and separate credit systems, as in the case of the district level agencies for small 
farmers (SFDA) and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers (MFAL) of the seventies 
in India. One central factor which leads to inadequate implementation of such programmes 
is the lack of collective strength amongst poor farmers. They are frequently unable to 
stop the expropriation of their new credit by old creditors or avoid depending on the 
landed for help in matters like marketing and water. The second cause is that related 
programmes stay compartmentalized and bureaucratically organised. In many cases, such 
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as the SFDA in India, the needed transition was never made from merely supplying 
institutional credit to integrating all the components essential for growth and technological 
diffusion among small farmers. The separate agencies dealing with the components have 
rarely managed to act with the needed coordination. For example, the overwhelming 
focus of the IRDP is on providing bank loans for the purchase of small items of subsidized 
non-land assets. However, it has been found that often a poor, landless peasant, finds 
himself in possession of livestock, bought with the loan, but unable to feed the animal in 
a context where there is no grazing land. Thus without effective utilization, mere access 


to the item leaves the peasant possibly in a worse off situation. 


The question of effective utilization of assets is more critical in the case of women. Whether 
it is equipment, livestock, or skills, women’s access to and empowerment to use assets is 
a question which is deeply embroiled not only in an exploitative economic structure but 
also in a patriarchal system that is designed to preserve their subordination. The question 
is whether women face worse obstacles to utilization of the asset once they get it. A 
woman with a sewing machine, but without an opportunity to learn the skill and/or 
without an accessible market for her product, will obviously be unable to use the asset. 
Thus the forward and backward linkages, in this case, training and marketing, would be 
essential if the programme were to be successful. 


The cooperative project (of the Bangladesh Academy of Rural Development) in Comilla 
formed co-operatives to pool small amounts of resources so as to generate improved capacity 
to absorb the government-supplied production inputs. From 16 thousand women in roughly 
400 cooperative societies, three quarters of a million takas was accumulated in savings 
and share capital during just four years of the women’s programme. However, the credit 
network was not concretely linked up to production programmes or women’s’ enterprise 
development. BRAC (Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee), on the other hand, 
instead of giving priority to cooperative capital, focussed on arranging bank loans on 
viable group collateral. The main focus of BRAC has been on operating through 
participation and learning-by-doing by women themselves, with the help of carefully co- 
ordinated inputs of marketing/technical know-how and production loans from banks. 


Finally, SEWA (Self Employed Women’s’ Association) in Gujarat runs a mutual fund out 
of small savings of the members to meet the production or trade credit needs of their 
small business, and bands together to secure better terms in marketing transactions. The 
purpose is to overcome women’s dependence both on the traditional creditors and 
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exploitative intermediaries. SEWA’s success has been widely recorded, although the 
organization remains confined to Gujarat. 


A Tentative Policy Perspective 


In the first place, one needs to note that any attempt to provide aid to the informal sector 
must necessarily be an integrated or co-ordinated one, which attacks the problem of 
economic and social exclusion/marginalisation as one which occurs at multiple dimensions 
in an individual’s life. dimensions which, again, feed into each other. Aid, therefore, is 
not merely a question of providing assets. It is primarily, a question of being able to 
conceptualize the targetted group as a collective of persons who suffer a whole range of 
disabilities which stand between them and the assets. While provision of assets may be a 
question of garnering the necessary funds from the developed world, tackling the disabilities 
involves deeper questions, of understanding, empathy, and transformation of power 
structures. 


In outlining some considerations for a future policy perspective, we adopt an approach 
that moves from the specific to the abstract, or from the very particular to the general. 
Thus the provision of aid, whether it is credit, assets, or work, necessarily must be 
accompanied by backward and forward linkages which make aid a package rather than 
a single point of assistance. In other words, it is not enough to make provision for credit, 
it is equally important to ensure that transaction costs are not overwhelming, that the 
asset acquired with the credit can actually be used and utilized. In order to ensure the 
latter, it may be necessary not only to provide skills and training, but also to ensure that 
the beneficiary attains a level of self-assertion. Thus within the household, this may 
mean enabling the woman to actually go out and get the training necessary to use, for 
example, a sewing machine. Outside the household, this may mean providing marketing 
channels which enable a poor producer to by pass traditional, exploitative intermediaries. 


A central consideration that emerges from an overview of the informal sector is the 
critical need for training and skills. If the globalization process is, as it seems to be, 
irreversible, the specific dimensions of globalization which are disadvantageous for labor 
need to be analyzed. On this basis, a policy perspective could be developed which would 
provide a framework for addressing the question of labor welfare without necessarily 
abandoning the logic of globalization. For example, a widely noted feature of globalization 
is the expansion of exports of low skill manufacturing products from low income countries, 
and consequently, a widening of the base constituted by low skill workers in the industrial 
economy. Such countries, under great pressure to increase competitiveness, to stimulate 
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investment, both domestic and foreign, and to expand productivity, obviously have very 
little incentive to increase social spending on worker skill upgradation. At the same 
time, unskilled labor in small-scale units face difficult problems of organization and 
collective action. In such a context, on the policy side, social safety nets to catch displaced 
workers may be a necessary but not a sufficient response to the problem of labor welfare. 
Investments in education, training and skilling would be critical in responding to the 
needs of the expanding informal sector in order to push up the value of labor as a factor 
of production. In other words, in a context where informalization appears to be a part of 
the process of economic development, the policy response must be such as to close the 
conceptual gap between the formal and informal sectors. 


For an aid-providing agency, all of this may appear formidable tasks. The need, then, is 
not that aid agencies must undertake all of these tasks themselves, but that the question 
of aid must be framed in a paradigm which necessarily involves the participation of other 
agencies, governmental and non governmental. Thus what aid givers possible need to do 
is to engage greater feedback from more homogeneous subsets of target groups, and to 
induct the help of agencies which have the needed informative and meditative resource 
such as researchers, voluntary agencies, social workers, and local representatives of the 
target sub-groups. While these mechanisms would help to resolve, to some extent, the 
problems of inadequate knowledge or information, at another level, the question of aid is 
necessarily connected to the broader political system of the country where development 
aid is being provided. Thus the political, legal and administrative system necessarily sets 
the context in which aid is being provided. A most frequently quoted problem, for example, 
is the excessive transaction costs in getting a loan, bureaucratic hurdles, time needed, 
paper work involved, all of which prove to be counterproductive in the life of a daily 
wage labourer, for example. The efficacy of aid would therefore depend to a great extent 
on aid agencies being able to influence governments to modify and change the relevant 
institutional structures, and to ensure that they have the political will necessary to make 
changes in statutes a reality, in practice. In sum, therefore, the effectiveness of aid 
would be determined, to a great extent, by the success with which aid agencies are able 
to engage with both state and non-state actors at various levels. 


In recent years, there has been a generalized move amongst aid givers to redefine the 
function and dynamics of aid. The need to redefine development co-operation comes 
both from the new challenges thrown up by globalization and from a sense that aid, as it 
has been conceived thus far, has not generated an adequate impact. One of the main 
challenges in the future of aid would be to redefine the relationship of aid agencies with 
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NGOs in developing countries. In the last two decades there has been a proliferation of 
NGOs in the countries of South Asia. NGOs must of course be seen as part of the process 
of building an effective civil society in developing countries. Where development is 
concerned, however, the critical question is to what extent NGOs comprehend, reflect 
and are able to push for, the genuine needs of the poor. In this sense, therefore, there is 
possible a need to effectively co-ordinate the role of democratic institutions such as 
panchayats, as representatives of local people, and that of NGOs as facilitators. 


Finally, the question of aid, within the framework of development co-operation, must 
necessarily address itself to the question of rights and of movements. The ILO recognizes 
that informalisation and casualisation of labour has indeed been a part of the process of 
globalization. Workers in the informal economy often experience the most extreme 
insecurities and little or no protection as labour legislation can seldom be effectively 
applied to them. Where some form of representation of their collective interests is 
manifestly necessary, traditional trade union presence is very weak, And yet collective 
organization is an essential tool to escape poverty”. The right to freedom of association, 
to collective bargaining, elimination of forced labour and child labour, and discrimination 
in employment and occupation are now recognized by the ILO as fundamental principles 
and rights.” The ILO recognizes also that as a result of globalization, a significant 
representational gap has arisen in the world of work.” In this context then, one way to 
reconceptualize developmental aid would be to place it within a paradigm of rights and 
of the workers’ movement. In other words, the rights of workers in the formal sector need 
to be translated into and recognized as rights in the informal sector. This requires a two 
pronged effort, as far as development agencies are concerned. On the one hand, 
governments in developing countries need to be pushed towards making laws which 
would ensure minimum wages and other social justice and welfare principles (abolition 
of child labour, abolition of bonded labour) part of the informal sector. On the other 
hand, traditional trade unions, representative only of the formal sector, need to recognize 
the centrality of the informal sector. Trade unions have, up until the present time, failed 
to identify with the interests of the informal sector, largely because the interests of the 
two sectors are perceived to be widely different. However, the contraction in numbers in 
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the formal sector has been a central factor in the disempowerment of the trade union 
movement. Unions possibly need to shift focus to the organization of the workforce in the 
informal sector, given the emerging centrality of this sector in industrial manufacturing 
at the present time. The established trade union federations have generally distanced 
themselves from organizations which are struggling to represent the interests of the informal 
sector. There is a need to close this distance, as also for the state to recognize and grant 
political space to organizations working with the informal sectors. 
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Taking Sides: The Role 


of the Voluntary Sector 
in the Support of Rights 


Harsh Mander 


“.-lt is not charity that is wanting in the world - it is justice.” 


- Mary Wollstonecraft 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792), Columbia University 


ctionAid India, ever since its inception in 1972, has sought to be relevant in the 

larger efforts to combat poverty and injustice. During these decades, it has constantly 
attempted to address and respond to changes in global and national understanding in 
the development sector of the best ways to achieve the eradication of poverty. In the late 
nineties, the stated mandate of the organisation, both nationally and globally, has shifted 
to what is described as the ‘rights mode’. This watershed shift to the rights mode in 
ActionAid India is part of the on-going efforts of the organisation to keep pace with 
quantum shifts in the international theory and practice of development during the last 
half century. This paper seeks to explain the context and rationale of this shift, to elaborate 
what precisely is meant by the ‘rights mode’, and to outline the revised strategy for intensive 


long-term micro-action in the rights mode. 


Evolution of Development Theory and Practices 


In the decades just after breaking colonial chains, the national governments in most 
newly independent countries laid stress mainly on economic growth, often fuelled by the 
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engine of centralised economic planning. The underlying belief tacitly behind most of 
these efforts was that all sections of society including the poor would automatically and 


equitably partake of the benefits of ‘progress’. 


Deepening inequality and the radical and often violent stirrings of discontent amongst 
disadvantaged groups led to the debunking of what came to be described as the ‘trickle 
down’ theory. The dominant approach, both of activists states like that in India and of 
the NGO sector, shifted to directly targeting poverty and addressing the basic needs of 
people (food, drinking water, shelter, education, healthcare etc.) through service delivery. 


Within this phase of ‘service delivery’, the eighties, especially the second half, and early 
nineties further saw the evolution of concepts like active participation of people at the 
grassroots, and encouragement of self determination and self help of local communities. 
‘Participatory decision making’ models also’ experimented with the use of diverse, open- 
ended development techniques, which were local-specific, with a leading value being 
respect for local culture, knowledge and traditions. However, one dominant critique of 
many of these methods was that they were separated from and therefore in effect weakened 
the political content of the struggles of the poor for a better life and greater justice. 


The late nineties saw the strengthening of the concept of ‘people centred development’ 
which attempted to broaden political participation, building from a base of strong people’s 
organisations and participatory local government. It sought to return control over resources 
to people, and the opportunity for a secure livelihood. The period saw the realisation of 
the importance of ‘social capital’ and the evolution of a what came to be widely described 
‘rights based approach’ to development. We shall elaborate presently the meaning and 
significance of such a ‘rights approach’. 


Within ActionAid India 


ActionAid India (AAI) initiated work in India in 1972. In consonance with the overall 
mandate of poverty eradication, the strategies that AAI has adopted have evolved over 
time primarily to keep pace with changes both within the organisation and in the larger 
development world. 


There have been many milestones in AAI’s evolution and some of the significant ones are 
as follows [quoted from CSP II]: 


¢ The Seventies - Concentrated on welfare activities with focus on primary education, 


such as subsiding the food, clothing and education of children in hostels. 
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e Early Eighties - Specialisation in non-formal education - beginning in community 
development work. 


e Late Eighties - At the international level, the Approach to Rural development 
(ARD) which was formulated after a International Workshop in October 1989 
provided significant strategic inputs and set out the agency’s understanding of 
poverty, the approach to reducing it and how impact was to be measured. Work 
was focussed on long-term multi-sectoral, integrated rural development work, for 
poverty eradication at the community level. 


e __ Early Nineties - Growth of professionalism in program design, implementation and 
evaluation. The drawing up of CSP (Country Strategy Paper I) of ActionAid India 
formally articulated a Country Strategy Paper (CSP I), which provide the mandate 
to the organisation to work in the empowerment mode, making best use of the 
limited resources that AAI had access to. The strategy also mentions the movement 
from grassroots work to influencing, promotion of institutional development, resource 
development and building of collaborative alliances. 


e Late Nineties - Drawing up of CSP II (1998). Learning from the experiences of 
CSP I, AAI acknowledged the need to work in the Rights mode with policy 
influencing and advocacy strongly supplementing the micro action of the agency. 
‘Eradication of poverty in India by empowering the poor and facilitating processes 
that assist the poor to achieve their rights’, is currently the organisational objectives. 


The Global Strategy Paper (GSP) in 1999 provided, for the first time, a comprehensive 
framework for undertaking poverty eradication work in the rights mode. 


The Service Delivery and Basic Needs Approaches to Development 


Within development and social policy literature, a distinction is often sought to be made 
between addressing basic needs, and promoting the rights of people. It was during the 
1970s that the basic needs discourse came to dominate development theory. It is closely 
linked to the manifest failure of the ‘trickle down theory’ of focussing on growth to 


overcome poverty, referred to earlier. 


Growing inequality, both within and between nations, and the alarming rise in both 
absolute and relative poverty, led to concern in social policy regarding redistributive 
aspects of development. In many countries, reluctance to address structural causes of 
poverty such as through instruments like land reforms, led to a softer approach of poverty 
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alleviation and increasing access of the poor to secure their basic needs, like food, water, 
health and education. The NGO sector sought to address failures in government to fulfil 
basic needs, by establishing its own more sensitive mechanisms for the delivery of services. 


The service delivery approach to address basic needs did achieve success in local contexts 
in assisting the poor to achieve better lives. However, it frequently neglected the issues 
of power and structural injustice which lead to the denial of such rights. Using a powerful 


metaphor, Wayne Ellword writes: 


If you see a baby drowning, you jump in to save it; and if you see a second and a third, you do 
the same. Soon you are so busy saving drowning babies, you never look up to see if there is 


someone there throwing these babies in the river. 


Streeten (1984) reminds us that it is not at all clear whether the basic needs approach 
mobilizes power of the poor to improve radically their situation or whether it reinforces 


the existing oppressive order. 


In an even more trenchant critique of this approach, Firoze Manji (1999) suggests that 
NGOs through their espousal of such politically ‘neutral’ strategies of development have 
contributed to the depoliticisation of poverty, and as such have become ‘an integral 
component of the political economy of under-development they are now part of a system 
which contributes to the reproduction of impoverishment’. He describes many such NGOs 
as ‘mere sub-contractors for the provision of social services which would mitigate the 
effects of (structural) adjustment for the ‘vulnerable’ or ‘poorest of the poor’. 


The Basic Rights Steering Committee of Kenya (of which ActionAid Kenya is a leading 
member) in its recent publication (1998) states that: 


Basic needs and rights are two sides of the same coin. Yet, the experience of the last few 
decades instruct us that without the guarantee of basic rights, basic needs will never be 
fulfilled. It is here that the core challenge of poverty eradication lies. 


This view that needs cannot be addressed without addressing rights, is strengthened for 
instance by the finding of Sen (1981) that even in the acute circumstances such as 


famines, it is not the shortage of food that causes famines but the lack of effective ownership 
of food. 


Ferguson (1999) argues that viewing people as the site of needs, rather than as active 
choice-making agents, has influenced social policy (and NGO practice) to treat people 
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as passive targets for technocratic top-town process. People have not been regarded as 
empowered to participate in and influence the decision-making processes, in the household 


as well as formal public arenas, which shape their lives. 


Our capacity to view people not merely as ‘sites of want’ but as active agents with 
entitlements moves us into the territory of the ‘rights mode’. As Firoze Manji (1999) puts 
it, NGOs must recognise that there is no ‘neutral’ ground, no ‘no-man’s land’ in the 
process of development. The choice is thus a stark one: either play the role (unwittingly 
or otherwise) of reinforcing those social relations that reproduce impoverishment, injustice, 
and conflict. Or make the choice to play a positive role in supporting those processes in 


society that will overturn those social relations. 


The Rights Based Approach to Development 


Let us step back more clearly to understand more precisely what we mean by a ‘rights’ 


and a ‘rights-based’ approach to development. 


Murray (1914) defined a ‘right’ as a justifiable claim, on legal or moral grounds, to have 
or obtain something, or act in a certain way. In other words, rights are entitlements 
which are backed by legal or moral principles. The rights of people in their capacity of 
being human are human rights. Paulo Friere suggests that to be human is to engage in 
relationships with others and the world. It is to experience the world as an objective 


reality, independent of oneself, capable of being known’ (1983:3). 


Several international covenants, particularly of the United Nations, have provided some 
kind of a legal scaffolding for human rights internationally. However, not all aspects of 
these covenants are universally acknowledged. In particular, there are many who would 
dispute whether the rights to property should be regarded to be a fundamental human 
right, and would argue instead that this entitlement actually debars the achievement of 
other human rights for the poor. National governments provide the constitutional and 
legal mechanisms for the enforcement of specific rights. But many rights remain merely 
aspirational, not backed by sanctions, neither legally enforceable (such as those listed in 
the Directive Principles of State Policy in the Indian Constitution), nor morally enforced 


by communities. 
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A Summary of Human Rights 


Human rights necessary for survival and dignified living include: 


The rights to life and liberty 

The right to standard of living adequate for health and we wellbeing of the 
individual and his/her family 

The right to social protection in times of need 

The right to the highest attainable standard of physical and mental health 

The right to work and to just and favourable conditions of work 

The rights to food, and housing 


The rights to privacy and to family life 


Human rights also cover those rights and freedom necessary for human dignity, 
creativity and intellectual and spiritual development, for example: 


e The right to education and to access to information 
Freedom of religion, opinion, speech, and expression 
Freedom of association 
The right to participate in the political process 
The right to participate in cultural life 


They also include those rights necessary for liberty and physical security, for example: 


Freedom from slavery or servitude 

The right to security of person (physical integrity) 

The right to be free from arbitrary arrest of imprisonment 

Freedom from torture and from cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 


Cross-cutting are the twin principles of the equal rights of women and men, and the 
prohibition of discrimination of any kind as to race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 


There has been a long, and largely sterile debate in the literature about the supposed 


contradictions between civil and political rights (CPR) on the one hand and economic 
and social rights (ESR) on the other. 


In some socialist and developing countries, it has been often argued that the pursuit of 
socio-economic/basic rights (e.g. access to water, food, shelter, clothing, and education) 
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should be prioritised over the pursuit of civil and political rights (e.g. freedom of assembly 
association, freedom of movement, and right to personal liberty). This argument goes on 
to say that realisation of civil and political rights in predicated upon access to economic 
and social rights; without the latter, the former is unattainable. Accordingly, the 
curtailment of political freedoms may be necessary to attain economic development. 
Countries such as Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia have been cited as examples to 
countries that attained economic growth at the expense of civil liberties. (Basic Rights 
steering Committee, Kenya, 1998) 


In liberal democracies of the North, on the other hand, the focus tends to be on CPR 
rather than ESR. 


Economic and social rights are viewed as “second class rights” - unenforceable, non- 
justifiable, only to be fulfilled “progressively” over time. Northern governments and news 
media quickly and strongly respond to banning of political parties, proscription of 
newspapers, and detention without trial in developing countries. However, their responses 
to poverty, unemployment, famine, malnutrition, and epidemics in the same countries 
are often informed by charity, not rights concerns. (Basic Rights steering Committee, 


Kenya, 1998) 


Even in Indian constitutional law, some such hierarchy implicitly persists. Most ESRs, 
such as the right to education, are listed in the Directive Principles of State Policy, 
which are aspirational rather than legally enforceable. Most enforceable fundamental 


rights are CPRs. 


The result is that many rights which are critical to the survival with dignity of the very 
poor are rarely enforced. The implication of an enforceable right to livelihood would 
have led to some kind of employment guarantee. The right to shelter would have protected 
the urban homeless and slum-dwellers from the criminalisation and insecurity to which 
they are routinely subject. The progressive Equal Opportunities Act, 1996 for the first 
time gives legal recognition to the rights of the disabled, but once again most of its 
provisions do not incorporate penal outcomes for their infringement. Once again, therefore, 
ESRs of a marginalised group like the disabled are confined to the statute books, making 


little real difference to greater justice in their lives. 


The present broad stated consensus in the mainstream of development and rights literature 
is of the indivisibility of human rights. The principle of the indivisibility of human rights 
indicates that social and economic rights must be given the same weight as civil and 
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political rights. Rights to health, for example, cannot be realised if people are unable to 
exercise democratic rights to participation in decision making process about service 
provision. Equally, people cannot participate in decision-making processes if they do not 
have the health or general economic well-being to do so. To take another example, for 
many poor, rural people in developing countries, access to land is essential to earn a 
living: this is an element of ESC rights. Yet land rights are a judicial matter, requiring 


protection in the courts, and this is a CP issue. 


If rights are legally or morally sanctioned entitlement of people, what is a rights based 
approach to development? The Overseas Development Institute (1999) has attempted 
the following definition: 


A rights-based approach to development sets the achievement of human rights as an 
objective of development. It uses thinking about human rights as the scaffolding of 
development policy. It invokes the international apparatus of human rights accountability 
in support of development action. In all of these, it is concerned not just with civil and 
political (CP) rights (the right to trial, not to be tortured), but also with economic, social 
and cultural (ESC) rights (the right to food, housing, a job). 


There are some problems with this definition. Most importantly, the rights approach may 
or may not invoke international covenants for the achievements of its objectives. It may 
derive strength and legitimacy instead from various other sources such as national law, 
socially acknowledged ethical principles of equity and justice, or from the organisation 
and struggles of people’s organisations. It is based on a problematic premise that there 
are a set of human rights that are universally acknowledged. Shivji argues that 


Rights should not be theorised as ‘legal rights’ ...which implies both a static and an 
absolutist paradigm, in the sense of an entitlement or claim, but a means of struggle. In 
that sense it is akin to righteousness rather than right. Seen as a means of struggle, 
“right” is therefore not a standard granted as charity from above, but a standard-bearer 
around which people rally for the struggle from below’ (Shivji, 1989:71). 


The ODI definitions also does not clarify the content of a rights based approach, it terms, 
of what role it can play in the promotion of human rights. 


One role of the rights based approach, of extending solidarity, has been effectively 
delienated by Manji (1999) as follows: 
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Solidarity is not about fighting other people's battles. It is about establishing co-operation between 
different constituencies on the basis on mutual self-respect and concerns about the injustices 
suffered by each. It is about taking sides in the face of injustice or the processes which reproduce 
injustice. It is not built on sympathy or charity or the portrayal of others as objects of pity. It is 
not about fundraising to run your projects overseas, but raising funds which others can use to 
fight their own battles. It is about taking actions within one’s own terrain which will enhance the 
capacity of others to succeed in their fight against injustice. 


In this paper, we define the rights based approach in terms of the following principles: 


e =A rejection of the view of ‘development’ as a neutral process, and instead an 
acknowledgement of its political content in terms of clearly taking sides with groups 
suffering from injustice in terms of chronic and structured denial of rights. 


e _ Extending direct or indirect support to processes that seek to combat or overcome 
the sources that produce or reproduce such injustice, and which lead to the 
restoration of rights to groups that have been historically and systematically deprived 
of these rights. 


In terms of processes, a rights based approach would of necessity involve the identification 
of such chronic and systematic denial of rights, and an analysis of the sources and causes 
of such denial. This analysis would derive authenticity only if it is undertaken by ie in 
very close interaction with the groups which suffer from the denial of rights. It would 
further involve processes by which such groups acquire consciousness of their oppressed 
situation and the causes of this situation, and by which they develop strategies to resist, 


combat and seek to overcome the situation of the denial of their rights. 


Whereas the struggle to overcome injustice and restore rights must be undertaken centrally 
by oppressed groups, there are many roles that an external facilitating and support agency 
can play. The specific roles must be clearly identified in local contexts, in close discussions 
with the groups in question. However, some possible roles that may be relevant are listed 


below: 
¢ Expressions of solidarity in terms of publicly taking sides in support of the group that 
are denied rights; 


. Assisting in processes which Paulo Friere described as ‘conscientisation , which 
involve the construction of awareness of one’s oppressed situation and its causes, 
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and the conviction that this oppression can and should end, and the resolve to 


organise to overcome this oppression collectively; 
e Assistance in fighting legal battles to restore rights; 
e Support to peaceful resistance and struggle; 
e Assistance in fighting legal battles to restore rights; 
e Support to peaceful resistance and struggle; 


e — Assistance in attempting to influence state law and policy and their implementation 


for the restoration of rights; 


e — Assistance in building or establishing linkages with larger networks or other groups 


working on related issues; 
8 Assistance in access to relevant information and technologies; 


° Support to activists from the groups suffering denial of rights working on these 


processes; and 


e Delivery of services that help sustain the groups suffering denial of rights during the 
period in which these various processes have an impact. 


The Rights Mode and AAI DA Strategy 


AAI has attempted to bring its work into conformity with its growing understanding of 
and commitment to the rights based approach to development. This forms the kernel of 


its objectives as stated in CSP II, and has been reiterated with even greater emphasis in 
the Global Strategy Paper 1999. 


However, whereas the rights mode finds reflection in many shorter-term NF proposals 
and in some of the DA’ work of AAI, it has not been fully mainstreamed into its instructions 
for long-term DA work. This paper seeks to be an enabling document, which facilitates 
experimentation and innovation for seeking relevance in the rights mode. 


The paper is being written in response to need which was felt within AAI to reformulate 
the DA Strategy in consonance with the strategic vision and objectives of the GSP and 
CSP II. Given the heterogeneous conditions under which micro-interventions are carried 
out, this strategy can only be a set of strategic principles, which should form the basis of 


formulation of perspective action plans for each individual DA and partnership, reflecting 
the local context. 
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Identification of Causes of Poverty and the Denial of Rights: 


The first step in any DA strategy in the rights mode would be the identification of issues 
involving specific grave and chronic injustice, resulting in sustained denial of rights of 
highly disadvantaged groups, in specific locations in the regions. 


The selection of issues would be guided by the following considerations: 
e The denial of rights involves highly historically disidvantaged groups 


e The injustice involved is chronic, persistent, long-term, leading to very high and 
sustained distress of the very vulnerable groups 


e There is not sufficient support from other civil society organisations to the efforts of 
the disadvantaged group to secure redressal and justice; 


e The region feels that it has, or wishes to develop, the capacities to support the 
redressal of denial of rights. 


e The region is committed to assist in redressal of the injustice not only in the local 
area, but in the larger context of influencing policy and programmes of government 


and the NGO sector. 
Selection of aDA 


So far, DA initiatives were designed for creating lasting impact in a limited area (the 
DA) with multi-sectoral interventions with the selected target group . This made a tangible 
difference to the lives of thousands of poor people. “But the fact is that at the turn of the 
century, in aggregate terms, poverty and inequality have only increased” (GSP). Our 
understanding says that strategies for wider impact and influencing are to be developed, 
even as our partnership and solidarity with poor and marginalised people gets stronger. 


For lasting impact, the existing DAs and potential DAs would have to take up an integrated 
attack on the causes of poverty and injustice - which means “taking our analysis of 
poverty and marginalisation beyond communities and households, to individual men, 
women, girls and boys on the one hand, and the most vulnerable and marginalised groups 


on the other” [GSP]. 


1. A specific social and economic group selected on the basis of project/DA overall and sectoral strategies to work 
with”. 
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Within AAI, one of the main constraints of influencing policy has been the limited scale 
of our operations. AAI’s ability to facilitate the mobilisation of the poor has not drawn 


upon their strength in numbers. 


Whilst continuing to work through the existing DAs in the rights mode, we could promote 

the concept of another kind of upscaled version of DA work which would require us to 

focus on issue-based advocacy initiatives and building capacities of communities to do 
2 


so. 
Therefore, it is felt that there has to be a significant scale of several of our operations. 


The requirement of a minimum scale is necessary to make our presence visible and influence 
the policy-level decisions. The scale of our operation should be such that the govt. and 
other agencies register our work (in the rights based approach). 


DA initiatives so far have been designed for creating lasting impact in a limited area with 
multi-sectoral interventions with the target community. The concept of the DA, as 
suggested to be re-looked at, given the framework of the Rights Approach which would 
require us to focus on issue-based advocacy initiatives and building capacities of 
communities to do so. 


The concept of a DA would need to be expanded to cover a larger number of organisations, 
spread across a wider expanse, and focus an issue to make a substantial dent. 


Thus, a DA must have: 


¢ — Scale of operation which is not just a geographical entity as a cohesive unit but also 
would include: 


e¢ Issue and people 


The focus should be on the development initiative around the issue rather than a contiguous 
area. However, the area has a geo-political relevance. Area is defined as a geo-political 
unit essential in initiating and formulating the decision-making process. The scale of the 
operations could be determined by the respective Regional Office and vary across issues. 


2. While recognising the need to upscale, AAI also needs to bear in mind the institutional capacity available in the 


development sector in India. This is particularly true since AAT works primarily in partnership with other 
organisations. 
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However, there should be adequate flexibility and autonomy given to the regional office 
to decide the scale of operation on its capability. 


In the context of the contiguous area, there is also a need of a minimum scale. This might 
comprise either a block or a district as a geo-political unit. This would facilitate in 
formulating the strategic decision-making process effectively. In addition to the emphasis 
on issue based and rights based approach, the geo-political entity is required to make our 
presence felt and visible. 


It will also be necessary to focus on the basic issue(s) as opposed to getting lost in taking 
up too many issue in one DA. 


Analysis of the Sources of Denial of Rights 


Once the issue and DA have been identified, the next step would be for a greater in- 
depth understanding of the sources of the injustice, which tend to produce and reproduce 
the denial of rights. This may be legal, economic, political, social, ecological, technological, 
cultural or psychological factors. 


There are various different axis on which the denial of rights can be viewed. They may 
be in terms of vulnerable groups which historically suffer from intense denial of a range of 
rights, such as dalits, women, children, tribals, the disabled, the urban homeless, people 
living with AIDS and leprosy, and so on. Or else, this may be viewed in terms of substantive 
rights, such as of shelter, health, education, land, livelihoods and natural resources, to 
name only a few. Each of the vulnerable groups mentioned earlier would be found to 
suffer from the denial of some or all of these substantive rights. 


In recent years, there is one more axis along which the denial of rights is increasingly 
viewed, and this is the right to just and equitable governance. It is felt that all denial of 
rights results, or is perpetuated by, inequitable and corrupt governance. There is evidence 
also that the poor disproportionately bear the burden of unjust governance. 


This analysis of the sources of denial of rights would no doubt derive in part form a study 
of secondary sources. But about all, it should involve direct observations and both 
structured formal, and informal, discussions with the groups denied rights in the DA. 
The regional staff would need to develop appropriate skills to undertake this shared 
analysis with the affected community. 
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The analysis should lead to an exploration eventually of basic causes. For instance, victims 
of a disaster like the 1999 supercyclone in Orissa may recognise that nature’s fury was 
only the proximate cause of their distress, and the basic causes are their assetlessness, 
economic vulnerability, environmental degradation and state apathy and corruption. 


Box 2 


Possible Planning & Sequencing of Interventions [Done with Active Participation 
of the Community] 


Situation Analysis and drawing up of Problem Statements: 


This could be done through a combination of methodologies, with data both 
from primary [microplanning, baseline surveys etc.] and secondary sources. 


Problem Statements from the DA could be juxtaposed against macro situation 
[at state/national/international levels], for a clearer picture about intensity of 
the problem, and also to look at possible alliances/collaborations. 


Identification of Issues, for proposed interventions: 


Look at the Problem Statements in the Situational Analysis from a rights based 
perspective. This means that once the issue is identified, we ask ourselves whether 
the situation is prevalent because 


There is no proper law/policy in place to address the situation? 
There is a policy, but one that is not properly framed, and so needs 
amendments? 


There is a good policy, but there are implementational problems? 


That there are local-specific socio-cultural factors which hinder the 
improvement in the situation and so, have to 


tackled locally? 


And finally, are there any service delivery interventions that are needed in the 
interim, before larger changes can be brought about? 


After analysis along these lines, each problem statement could be followed with 
a set of proposed action-plans/interventions - both short-term and long-term - 
along “service delivery” and “influencing” lines. 


Remember that we are committed to tackle root causes and not just manifestations 
of poverty. Therefore, the imperative is to see whether some of the problem 
statements are just manifestations of other problems [root causes]. For instance, 
‘Migration’ could be a result of something else - lack of employment? Lack of 


equitable access to natural resources? Presence of skills that has a demand in 
other places? 


DDD 
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Participatory Analysis of What Needs to be Done 


This participatory analysis of the basic sources of the denial of rights, should lead logically 
to an analysis with the deprived groups in question of the ways in which the injustice can 
be significantly addressed over a period of time. 


There may be many elements of such a proposed strategy, such as: 


e — Conscientisation on awareness building about the oppressed situation and its causes 
in the affected population. 


¢ Organisation, assertion and struggle of the affected groups 
e Organised resort to legal redressal in courts 
e — Formation of alliances and networks, locally, regionally and nationally. 


e Service delivery for short term redressal of problems and to provide safety nets while 


they struggle 
e Preparation of alternate law and policy drafts 
e Attempts to influence government for changes in law and policy 


A time frame for addressing the issue in such a way as to have an enduring impact on the 
system of injustice would be identified, which may be up to 5 years. 


Identification of Agencies of Implementation 


The analysis of what needs to be done, would logically lead us to the question of who 
should do what? Who is best equipped to contribute in specific ways? In particular may be 
done by existing or future organisations of disadvantaged groups, registered or unregistered 
CBOs, NGOs and networks with integrity and strategic compatibility with AA-I and the 
rights modes, or PRIs. 


In larger scale and multi-dimensional work of the kind envisaged under the rights mode, 
it is unlikely that a single agency would have all the required skills. The selection of 
agencies in a coalition should be made in consultation with the groups that the DA seeks 
to focus upon. In the event that there is no existing CBOs, NGOs or networks with 
which AA-I can work, it can intervene directly. But this would be very different from 
direct intervention in the past. The purpose would be to intervene directly for only as 
long as is necessary to build a CBO or CBOs for the task, which should not in any case be 
more than 3 years. The main aim of ActionAid-India would be community-based local 
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institution building, to carry forward the activities of the DA during, the beyond, the 
period of DA engagement. 


There are many possible innovative alternatives of large-scale issue-based DA engagement 
in a rights mode. Some of these are given below: 


¢ Supporting networks of NGOs/CBOs/PRIs. Here ActionAid India’s (AAI) role would 
be to provide techno-managerial support, manage administration & accounts and 


sponsorship. 
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¢ — Providing support to a single NGO, which will continue for 5 to 10 years with the 
objective that, the NGO must hand over the “baton” to the CBO while withdrawing 
from the operational area. Here the emphasis is on institution building. 


® Support to various CBOs and NGOs on a particular issue: AAI as a techno- 
managerial unit should provide support to various NGOs on a particular theme and 
trying to bring them under a network. 


AAI 
Techno- 
managerial 
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The techno-managerial role as envisaged in the first and third options connotes: 


e Collection, compilation and collation of information for formulation of development 
strategies and taking up initiatives. 


e Capacity building of the community, in order to seek a lasting solution to poverty 
through the establishment and enforcement of rights, which entitle them to enhance 
their control over productive and social resources, their command over development 
intervention and their ability to defend their interests. | 


e Establishing an organic relationship among the NGOs and the network in order to 
address the issue-based initiatives. 


e Organising interface with the government in order to influence key decision-makers 
and opinion formers for changes in policies and practice that works in favour of the 
poor. 


e Administration & Accounts: If the need arises then AAI will manage the 
administration and accounts. 


Sponsorship, Child Rights and Gender 


Whereas over time, the preferred mode of sponsorship would be community sponsorship, 
there is nothing under child sponsorship that is intrinsically in contradiction to the rights 
mode. 


However, especially whenever we use child sponsorship, it would be necessary to bring 
integrity to the process by also including an analysis of how the denial of rights being 
addressed in the DA also impacts on the lives and rights of children. Because of their 
special vulnerability, it can safely be said that there is virtually no denial of rights which 
does not also impact on children. It is for this reason that development reports worldwide 
have used child related data like school enrolment, mortality and morbidity. indices as 
proxy measurements of development. In a DA context, for instance, denial of control 
over natural resources and land, may lead to migration, malnutrition and child labour, 
all of which adversely affect the child. 


3. Poor, particularly children, suffer from a disease burden, which is almost exclusively dominated by infectious 
disease and premature deaths. Health cannot be understood from a perspective of medicine, economy, environment 
or culture alone but must be recognised as an expression of the very social, economic and political material 


condition, in which people live. 
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In order to bring authenticity to the child sponsorship process, the baseline problem analysis 
must also be accompanied by an analysis of child impacts of the denial of rights. 
Concurrently, the proposed programme for restoration of rights must incorporate an 
understanding of its expected impact in the situation of children. This should then form 


the core of child sponsorship reports to sponsors. 


Conscious Targeting Vs. Trickle Down 


Allocation of development fund in the community has often been hierarchical and girl 
children were the least likely recipients of the ‘drops’ of funds. 


FUND F 

COMMUNITY 

THE RICH AND THE POWERFUL 
POOR/POWERLESS MEN 

POOR/POWERLESS WOMEN 


THE BOY CHILD 
THE GIRL CHILD 
DALITS 
THE DALIT BOY CHILD 
THE DALIT GIRL CHILD 
Disabled children 
The disabled poor dalit boy child 
The disabled poor dalit girl child 


To address the above situation, Targeting has to be deliberate, concrete, targeted and appropriate. 


* the idea is from AA-Nepal’s document on Child Focus in AA-Nepal 


In addition to the child, all programmes would also consciously seek to impact positively 
on women who are the worst off in terms of marginalisation and vulnerability and who 
also constitute a large bulk of the poor. 


Gram Sabhas and Gram Kosh 


In the Indian context, a special statutory space has been created for the direct involvement 
of the village community in governance, through the institution of the gram sabha, or the 
assembly of all village residents. Since our DA strategy is based fundamentally on people 
impacting on their governance, the DA strategy should also corporate strategies to 
creatively use the institution of the gram sabha in various processes. 


In particular funds are to flow directly to the community. It is important not to confuse 
the community with the facilitating CBO or NGO. Therefore, every DA strategy must 
incorporate the creation of a village community fund or ‘gram kosh’, and its management 
by community based organisations of the targeted populations, or else by the gram sabha. 
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This will ensure that at the phase of withdrawal, the capacities of the community have 
been developed to handle their resources independently. 


Participatory Monitoring, Evaluation and Social Audit 


The fundamental accountability of the project must be to the communities with which it 
works. A detailed account of all programme work and all expenditures, including on 
establishment, must be placed in detail every quarter before the community, in special 
meetings of the gram sabha. These meetings would be facilitated by the partner CBO or 
NGO, and representatives of AAI, especially the PO, would be present. The gist of the 
discussions would be recorded by the PO, and read out and ratified in the same meeting 
of the gram sabha. This would constitute the main statutory report of the PO to the 
region, country office and the donors. 


The Regions would be collectively responsible, along with the specific responsibility of 
the RM, to ensure correctives are put in place in all cases in which the concurrent social 
audit process of the gram sabha points out any failings on lapses. These must be reported 
back to the gram sabha in its next meeting. 


This social audit process would be supplemented by an annual independent financial 
audit. The findings of this audit, as well as measures to redress its finding must be regularly 
reported in the gram sabha. 


Harsh Mander, Country Director, ActionAid India. Email: harshm@actionaidindia.org 
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Conference Programme 


Schedule 


September 26, 2000 


06.45 p.m. Participants’ Arrival 
Introduction and “getting to know each other” session 
“Welcome and Introduction to the Eurostep Southern 
Consultations” by 
Pieter van Veenen (Secretary for International Relations, 
Hivos); 
Simon Stocker (Director, Eurostep) 
Hannah Piek, Director, Hivos Regional Office 
Members of the Organising Committee 
Ginny Shrivastava 
Kumud Sharma 
Shobha Raghuram 
Harsh Mander 


Dinner 


September 27, 2000 


09.00 a.m. Introduction of main issues of the workshop. 
(Organising Committee- Shobha Raghuram, Ginny Shrivastava) 


09.15 a.m. Panel Discussion on 
3 “Contextualising Poverty in South Asia.” 


Chair: Babu Mathews 
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Conference Programme Schedule 


Panelists 

Rokiya Kabir Bangladesh 
Arjun Karki Nepal 
Ayaz Ahmed Qureshi Pakistan 
Kumud Sharma India 
Sarath Femando — Sri Lanka 
Discussants 


Simon Stocker, Eurostep Secretariat 
Siddharth Deva, Policy Advisor, South Asia, OXFAM. 


11.00 a.m. - 11.30a.m. Group Photographs 


11.30a.m. Panel Discussion on 


“Creating Effective Change: The Strengthening of 
Partnerships in the Era of Globalisation - Role of State, Civil 
Society.” 

Chair: Brenda Gael McSweeney, UNDP Resident 
Representative 

Panelists 

Birgit Dederichs-Bam— German Agro Action 

Pieter van Veenen— Hivos 

Discussants 

Vijay Pratap — Lokayan, India 

Najma Sadeque — Shirkat Gah, Pakistan 


01.30 p.m. | Lunch break 


02.30 p.m. Group Discussion on 


State and Civil Society and the Role of Donors in Social 
Development: Partnerships in the Era of Globalisation. 


04.00 p.m. - 04.30 p.m. Tea/Coffee Break 

04.30 p.m. - 06.00 p.m. Presentation of 3 group reports and discussion. 
Chair: Bjorn Forde (Chairman, Eurostep Secretariat, 
Denmark). 

07.15 p.m. Bulletin Presentation by Rapporteurs. 
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07.30 p.m. Dinner speech: 
Antonio de Menezes (Ambassador, European Commission, 
Dhaka) 


September 28, 2000 


09.00 a.m. - 09.10 a.m. Remembering Shankar Guha Niyogi 
Lead by Ilina Sen 


09.10 a.m. - 01.00 p.m. Presentations on 
“Social Development and Human Security Issues” 


Micro Finance, Food Security, Employment, Health. 


09.10 a.m. - 11.00 a.m. Micro - Finance 
Lakshmi Pereira — Agromart Foundation, Sri Lanka 
Food Security 
Lubna Nazir Chaudhry, Sustainable Development Policy 


Institute, Pakistan 


Sarba Raj Khadka - Rural Reconstruction Nepal, Nepal 
Ilina Sen - Rupantar, India 


Discussion 

Chair: Sheepa Hafiza, BRAC, Bangladesh 
11.00a.m. - 11.15 a.m. Tea Break 
11.45 a.m. - 01.00 p.m. Employment 


Babu Mathew —- National Law School of India University — India 
Stan Thekaekara- ACCORD, India 

Health and Equity 

Renu Rajbhandhari —Women’s Rehabilitation Centre, Nepal 
Bhogendra Sharma - Nepal 

Discussion 


Chair: Bernhard Hoeper, German Agro Action 


01.30 p.m. - 02.30 p.m. Lunch break 
02.30 p.m. - 04.00 p.m. Group discussions on 

“To eradicate poverty in South Asia, for what is aid needed?” 
04.00 p.m. - 04.30 p.m. Tea 
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04.30 p.m. - 06.30 p.m. : Reporting of Small Group Discussion 


Chair: Antonio de Menezes, Ambassador, European 
Commission, Bangladesh 


06.30 p.m. - 07.00 p.m. The Response of the European Commission 
by Jose-Felix Merladet, Counsellor, Delegation of the 
European Commission, New Delhi. 


September 29, 2000 


09.00 a.m. - 09.30 a.m. Rapporteur’s Presentation of daily bulletin of previous day’s 
proceedings 


09. 30 a.m. - 11.45 a.m. Panel Discussion on 


“Right to Development: Peoples’ Entitlements - An Action 
Agenda”. 


a. Organisation Development 


Panelists 

Sheepa Hafiza - BRAC, Bangladesh 

Harsh Mander - ActionAid, India 

V. Vivekanandan - South Indian Federation of Fishermen 


Societies, India 
b. Social Resistance and Lobby Advocacy 


Cecil Yuvaraj Thangaraja - Eastern University, Sri Lanka | 
Binoy Acharya—Unnati, India 
Chair: S.M. De Silva, SEWA Lanka Foundation 


11.45 a.m. - 12.00 p.m. Tea Break 


12.00 p.m. - 01.30 p.m. Presentation of Recommendations by the 
Drafting Committee. 
Discussion 
Chair: Birgit Dederichs- Bain German Agro Action, Bonn 


01.30 p.m. - 02.30 p.m. ~a 2000/1 


02.30 p.m. - 03.15 p.m. Lobbying for Bio-diversity and Farmers Rights 
. Vandana Shiva - Navdanya, India 
Chair: Fazila Banu Lily, Naripokkho, Bangladesh 
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03.15 p.m. - 04.00 p.m. Final reading of Recommendations 
Chair: Jaap Dijkstra, Hivos, The Hague 


04.00 p.m. - 05.00 p.m. Vote of thanks by members of the Organising Committee and 
Eurostep. 
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List of Materials 
in the Infopack for 
Eurostep Consultation 


SET 1 


Poverty - South Asia Region 
Prepared by CWDS, Delhi 


i, 


“Overcoming Human Poverty”, Human Poverty Report 2000, UNDP, New Delhi, 
2000. 


“Fighting Poverty in South Asia”, Fact Sheets, The World Bank Group, Washington 
Be 


“Attacking Poverty”, World Development Report 2000/1, Consultative Draft, January 
17, 2000. 


“Poverty and Social Exclusion in the South Asian Highlands: State of the Social 
Sector and Opportunities for Poverty Reduction and Social Inclusion”, Issues in 
Mountain Development 2000/1, International Centre for Integrated Mountain 


Development. 


“Problem and Setting, Inadequacy of the Past Development Response”, Report of 
the Independent South Asian Committee on Poverty Alleviation Meeting the 
Challenge, SAARC Secretariat, November 1992. 
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10. 


ll. 


“The Poor in a Hostile Society: Glimpses of Changing Poverty Scenario in India”, 
ed., Rao V.M, Vikas Publishing House Pvt. Ltd., 1998. 


“Poverty as Capability Deprivation”, Sen, Amartya, “Development a Freedom”, 


Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1999. 


“Issue: Social Safety Nets in the ESCAP Region: Progress and Problems”, Poverty 
Alleviation Initiatives, October-December 1999. ; 


“The Empowerment of the Rural Poor through Decentralisation in Poverty 
Alleviation Actions”, Poverty Alleviation Initiatives, Vol. 10, No.2, April-June 2000. 


“Emerging Issues and Developments at the Regional Levels: Socio-Economic 
Measures to Alleviate Poverty in Rural Areas”, UN Inter Agency Sub-Committee 
on Poverty Alleviation for Asia and Pacific, Vol. 8, No.2, April-June 1998. 


Razavi, Shahra, “Gendered Poverty and Well-Being: Introduction”, Blackwell 
Publishers, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


EC and Eurostep Documents 


Prepared by Hivos 


Jee 


IS. 


16. 


Lj. 
18. 
19. 


~ 


Commission Discussion Paper “The Commission and Non-Governmental 
Organisations: Building a Stronger Partnership”. 


Programme 2000-2005, Eurostep. 
Eurostep Programme for 2000, Eurostep. 


Eurostep Position Paper Geneva 2000 World Summit on Social Development An 
Agenda for Further Initiatives. 


Did We Achieve the Quality Benchmark? An NGO Assessment of the Social Summit 


Declaration and Programme of Action. 
The European Community’s Development Policy. 
The EU’s relations with India-an Overview. 


Data on “Resource Flows, Resource Use, Aid Flows from DAC Member Countries, 
Aid and Debt by Recipient Country”, Human Development Report 2000, Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, Pg.210-222. 
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List of Materials Circulated for the Conference 


SET'2 


Prepared by Hivos 


i: 


oil 


Welcome Letter by Organising Committee. 
Tentative Programme Schedule. 
Confirmed List of Participants. 


Raghuram, Shobha, Ray, Manashi, “Poverty Eradication-South Asia’s Burdens: A Question 
of Urgent Redressal”, Hivos, Bangalore, 2000. 


Nagaraja, Bhargavi, “World Conferences and Their Aftermath: Which Way Do We 
Go”, Hivos, Bangalore, 2000. 


RoyChowdhury, Supriya, “Globalisation and the Informal Sector in South Asia: An 
Overview”, Hivos, Bangalore, 2000. 


Mander, Harsh (ActionAid), “Taking Sides: The Role of the Voluntary Sector in the 
Support of Rights”, 2000. 


Shiva, Vandana, “Poverty and Globalisation”, BBC Reid Becture! 2000. 


“The Politics of Aid: A New Framework of Development Co-operation”, 
Development Journal, Volume 12, No.3, Sage, London, September 1999. 


Raghuram, Shobha, Ray, Manashi, “The State and Civil Society: Meeting Health 
Needs, Reaching Equity”, Development Journal, 42(4), Negotiating New Health 
Systems, Sage, London, 1999. 


“Poverty Eradication and Gender Equality: A Benchmark for the Successor 
Agreement Between the EU and the ACP”, Eurostep, Brussels. 


“Proposals from Development NGOs on the Community Budget for 2001: Analysis 
of the Preliminary Draft Budget”, NGDO-EU Liaison Committee, 21 June 2000. 
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List of Participants 


SRI LANKA 

Patrick Brochard Ph. No. 941 585812/815 
Field Director Res. Ph. No. 941 65438 
WUSC Fax. No. 941 591902 
42 Skelton Road E-mail: patrick@wusc.lk 
Colombo 5 
Sri Lanka 
T MJ Sarath Fernando Ph. No. 94 74 302311 

_ Secretary Fax. No. 94 74 302311 
Movement for Agricultural and Land Email: monlar@sltnet.lk OR 
Reform in Sri Lanka (MONLAR) dewasarana@mail.ewisl.net 
43, Wanatha Road 
Gangodavila 
Nugegoda, Sri Lanka 
Lakshmi Perera Ph. No. 94 1 588973/596803 
Director - Project appraisals Res. Ph. No. 94 1 867856 
Agromart Foundation Emergency Ph. No. 94 78 612719 
38, Iswari Road 94 78 665255 
Colombo, Sri Lanka Fax. No. 94 1 587823 


E-mail: agromart@slt.lk 


nee 
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S M de Silva 

Programme Consultant 

Sewa Lanka Foundation 

No. 128, 2nd Floor, High Level Road 
Nugegoda, Sri Lanka 


Cecil Yuvaraj Thangarajah 
Senior Lecturer in Anthropology 
Faculty of Arts & Culture 
Eastern University 

Chenkalady, Sri Lanka 


Arjun Karki 
President 
Rural Reconstruction Nepal (RRN) 
P.O. Box 8130 
Lazimpat, Kathmandu 
Nepal 


Sharmila A Karki 

Secretary General 

CWISH (Children Women in Social 
Service and Human Rights) 
Kathmandu 

Nepal 


Vinaya K Kasajoo 
President/Chief Editor 
Media Service International 
Tripureshwor 

P.O Box 3094 

Kathmandu 

Nepal 


Sarba Raj Khadka 

Executive Director 

Rural Reconstruction Nepal (RRN) 
P.O. Box 8130 

Lazimpat, Kathmandu 

Nepal 
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List of Participants 


Ph. No. 00 94 1 821018 
Fax No. 00 94 1 821020 
E-mail: sewahq@sri.lanka.net 


Ph. No. 94 65 40165 
Fax No. 94 65 40549 


E-mail: yuvaraj.t@usa.net 


NEPAL 


Ph. No. 00977 1 415418, 

Ph. No. Bardiya 977 84 20230 
E-mail: rm@mos.com.np OR 
akarki@rrn.org.np 


Ph. No. 00977 1 482357 


Res. Ph. No. 00977 1 426856 


Fax. No. 00977 1 436035 
E-mail: sharmilakarki@ hotmail.com 


Ph. No. 0977 1 5226461 and 531401 
Fax. No. 0977 1 266821 


E-mail: vinaya@palpa.mos.com.np 


Ph. No. 00977 1 422153 

Res. Ph. No. 00977 1 435015 
E-mail: rrm@rrn.org.np OR 
sarba@rrn.org.np 


Renu Rajbhandari 

Chairperson 

Women’s Rehabilitation Centre (WOREC) 
P.O. Box. 4857 

Kathmandu 

Nepal 


Bhogendra Sharma 
President 

Bansbari-2 

P.O. Box 5839 
Kathmandu 

Nepal 


Sarmila Shrestha 
Secretary 

Women Acting Together 
for Change (WATCH) 
GPO Box 11231 
Kathmandu 

Nepal 


Ph. No. 911 1494815 
Fax. No. 911 1471104 
Email: worec@healthnet.org.np 


Ph. No.977 1 373902/373486 
Fax. No. 977 1 373020 


E-mail: cvict@mos.com.np 


Ph. No. 00977 1 492644 

Res. Ph. No. 00977 1 495780 
Fax. No. 00977 1 494653 

E-mail: watchftp@wlink.com.np 


BANGLADESH 


Sheepa Hafiza 
General Manager HRD 
BRAC 

75, Mohakhali 

Dhaka - 1212 
Bangladesh 


Rokeya Kabir 

Executive Director 

Bangladesh Nari Progati Shanga 
House no.255, Road no.19 (old) 
Dhanmondi 

Dhaka - 1209 

Bangladesh 
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Ph. No. 880 2 8824180 extn 2056 
Res. Ph. No. 9884594, 8826609 
Fax. No. 880 2 8823542, 8823614 
E-mail: sheepah@bdmail.net OR 
sheepa@bdmail.net 


Ph. No. 880 2 8111323 

Res. Ph. No. 880 2 8619088 
Fax No. 880 2 9120633 
E-mail: bnps@bangla.net 


Fazila Banu Lily 
Executive Member 
Naripokkho 

House no. 91/N, Road 7/A 
Dhanmondi R/A 

Dhaka - 1209, Bangladesh 


List of Participants 


Ph. No. 880 2 8119917/8116148 
Res. Ph. No. 880 2 9118078 
Fax. No. 880 2 8116148 


E-mail: convenor@naripkho.pradeshta.net 


PAKISTAN 


Lubna Nazir Chaudhry 

Research Fellow 

Sustainable Development Policy Institute 
#3 UN Boulevard, Diplomatic Enclave 
Islamabad, Pakistan 


Sonu Khangharani 

Executive Director 

Thardeep Rural Development 
Programme (TRDP) 

District Tharparkar, Mithi 61379 
Sindh Pakistan 


Shaheen Khan 

Programme Officer 

Sindh Rural Support Programme 
Hyderabad 

Sindh Pakistan 


Aijaz Ahmed Quershi 

Regional Programme Manager 

National Rural Support Programme (NRSP) 
Hyderabad, Sindh Pakistan 


Najma Sadeque 

Executive Committee/Collective Member 
Shirkat Gah 

F-25/A, Block 9, Clifton 

Karachi - 75600 


Ph. No. Tel. 92 51 278134 
Email: lubna@sdpi.org OR 
lubnach@yahoo.com 
Web: www.sdpi.org 


Ph. No. 092-2342 61462/61661/61316 
Fax. No. 92 2342 61379 

E-mail: Thardeep2@yahoo.com OR 
Drought@hyd.compol.com 


Ph. No. 92 221 29253 
Res. Ph. No. 92 221 619145 
Fax. No. 92 221 784273 


E-mail: aijaz_qureshi@usa.net 


Ph. No. 92 221] 29253 
Res. Ph. No. 92 221 653139 
Fax. No. 92 221 784273 


E-mail: nrsp_region@usa.net 


Ph. No. 092 21 570619/579211 

Res. Ph. No. 92 21 5219718/5219674 
Fax. No. 092 21 5832754 

E-mail: shirkat@cyber.net.pk OR 
najmas@super.net.pk 


——— 
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Binoy Acharya 
Director 

UNNATI 

G-1, 200 Azad Society 
Ahmedabad - 380 015 


Narayan Banerjee 

Centre for Women’s Development 
Studies (CWDS) 

25, Bhai Vir Singh Marg 

Gole Market 

New Delhi - 110001 


Chandrika 

Central for the Study of Developing Society 
(CSDS) 

9 Rajpur road, Delhi - 110054 


Babu Mathew 

Professor of Law & Registrar 

National Law School of India University 
Nagarbhavi Post, Bangalore - 560 072 


ccl@nls.ernet.in 


Brenda Gael McSweeney 

UN Resident Coordinator and 

UNDP Resident Representative in India 
UNDP 

55, Lodi Estate 

Post Box No. 3059 

New Delhi 110003 


Vijay Pratap 

Co-Editor of Lokayan’s Journals 
Lokayan 

13 Alipur Road 

Delhi- 110054 
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INDIA 


Ph. No. 079 6730365 
Res. Ph. No. 0796402854 
Fax no. 079 6743752 


E-mail: unnati@ad1.vsnl.net.in 


Ph. No. 91 11 3345530/3365541 
Fax. No. 91 113346044 
E-mail: cwds@del2.vsnl.net.in 


Ph. No.011 2521151/2942199 
E-mail: csds@del2.vsnl.net.in 


Ph. No. 2211749 Dir 3211566, 
off. 3213160, 3211303 

Fax. No. 3211566 

E-mail: bmw@nls.ernet.in OR 


Ph. No. 011 4628877 
Fax. No. 011 4627612 
Email: fo.ind@undp.org 


Ph. No. 011 395 1378 

Fax No. 011 2940154. 

(Ph. No 011 395 1190, 294 2199 or 
2517131) 

Email: mrpvp@del2.vsnl.net.in 


Jagadish Pradhan 

President 

Sahabhagi Vikas Abhiyan 

5 - Duplex, Sailashree Vihar 
Bhubaneswar 751 021 


V. Rukmini Rao 

Director 

Deccan Development Society 
A6, Meera Apartments 
Basheerbagh 

Hyderabad - 500 029 


Pradeep Sharma 

Head, Public Policy Division 
UNDP 

55, Lodi Estate 

Post Box No. 3059 

New Delhi 110003 


Balaji Singh 
ActionAid India 

71, Uday Park 

New Delhi - 110017 


Ilina Sen 

Director 

RUPANTAR 

A-26, Housing Board Comples 
Katora 

Talab Road, Civil Lines 
Raipur 492 001 

Madhya Pradesh 


Vandana Shiva 
Director 
NAVDANYA 
A-60 Hauz Khas 
New Delhi - 110016 
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List of Participants 


Ph. No. 0674 444008 

Res. Ph. No. 0674 440474 
Emergency Ph. No.98610 24008 
Fax. No. 0674 440474 


E-mail: jagadishpradhan@hotmail.com 


Ph. No. 040 3222867 
Res. Ph. No. 040 3547714 
E-mail: ddshyd@hd_1.vsnl.net.in OR 


ddsppvr@hd2.dot.net.in 


Ph. No. 011 4628877 
Fax. No. 011 4627612 
Email: fo.ind@ undp.org 


Ph. No. 011 6410340 

Res. Ph. No. 011 6130023 

Fax. No. 0116410340 

Email: harshm@actionaidindia.org 


Ph. No. 0771 424669/422875/539283 
Fax. No. 0771 429530 (PP) 
E-mail: rupantar@bomé6.vsnl.net.in 


Ph. No. 011 6968077/6856795 
Fax. No. 011 6856795/4626699 


E-mail: vandana@twn.unv.ernet.in OR 


vshiva@giabdl01.vsnl.net.in 


Stan Thekaekara Ph. No. 04262 61504 


Founder Res. Ph. No. 04262 63278 
ACCORD Emergency Ph. No. 04262 61645 
P.O. Box. No.20 Fax. No. 04262 61504 

Gudalur E-mail: stan@accord.ilban.ernet.in 
Nilgiris - 643 212 (preferable) 

Tamil Nadu stanthek@yahoo.com 


(only if there are file attachments) 


V. Vivekananda Ph. No. 0471 343711 

Chief Executive Fax. No.0471 342053 

South Indian Federation of E-mail: vivek@siffs.org OR 
Fishermen Societies (SIFFS) admin @siffs.org 
TC-20/816-1 


Karamana - Melaranoor Road 
Karamana Post 


Trivandrum - 695 002 


ORGANISING COMMITTEE 
Harsh Mander Ph. No. 011 6410340 
Country Director ~ Res. Ph. No. 011 6130023 
ActionAid India Fax. No. 011 6410340 
71, Uday Park Email: harshm@actionaidindia.org 
New Delhi- 110017 
Shobha Raghuram Ph. No. 91 80 2210514 
Deputy Director Fax. No. 91 80 2270367 
Hivos E-mail: s.raghuram@hivos-india.org 
402 Eden Park 
20, Vittal Mallya Road 
Bangalore - 560001 
Kumud Sharma Ph. No. 91 11 3345530/3365541 
Sr. Fellow Fax. No. 91 113346044 
Centre for Women’s Development E-mail: cwds@del2.vsnl.net.in 
Studies (CWDS) 
25, Bhai Vir Singh Marg 
Gole Market 


New Delhi - 110001 
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Ginny Shrivastava 
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Udaipur 
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Ph. No. 0294 - 451348 

Telefax. No. 0294 - 451391 

E-mail: astha3@vsnl.com (office) 
omsshree@ datainfosys.net (home) 


: EUROSTEP MEMBERS 


Birgit Dederichs-Bain 
International Affairs Dept.-Policy & 
Strategies/Board Member of Eurostep 
Deutsche Welthunderhilfe 

German Agro Action 

Adenaueralle 134 

53113 Bonn, Germany 


Siddharth Deva 
Policy Adviser-South Asia 


Oxfam GB, Member of Oxfam International 
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HIVOS REGIONAL OFFICE, BANGALORE 


Hivos (Humanist Institute for Co-operation in Developing Countries, The Netherlands) is 4 development 
institution which stands for emancipation, democratisation and poverty eradication in developing countries. It 
was established in 1968 by representatives of the Humanist movement in the Netherlands. Hivos is inspired by 
the humanist, and secular outlook. Hivos co-operates with Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) which 
work on the basis of participation and self-reliance of the poor, aim at structural social change in a non-dogmatic 
way, and can translate such objectives into a coherent development programme. 


Hivos' involvement in India with programme partners started in 1979. Hivos Head Office with support from local 
consultants managed the programmes. In March 1991, the first Regional Office was established in Bangalore in 
an effort to bring Hivos 'closer to the field'. The work of the regional office includes enhancing its monitoring 
capacity (more systematic and planned interventions) ; streamlining the programme in the tribal belt; identifying 
a number of partners who come into the policy spearheads of economic activities and credit, culture, 
environment, women in development, Human Rights (including civil rights and child rights), HIV/AIDS, or into 
specific activities such as GLBT and ICT. In the sectors of economy and culture separate funds have been set up 
vis-a-vis the Hivos Triodos Fund and the Hivos Culture Fund. 


Today Hivos' programmes are concentrated in the three southern states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Tamil Nadu and in the tribal belt which stretches from Gujarat and Rajasthan in the West, via Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh in the centre, to Orissa and Bihar in the east of the sub-continent. A small number of partner 
organisations with a regional or national focus are located in the major urban centres of Bangalore, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Bombay and Delhi. Apart from its various primary functions listed above, the regional office has 
stimulated discussions on a number of policy issues by means of seminars, smaller consultations and publications. 
Workshops have been organised on HIV/AIDS as a human rights issue, accounting systems, co-operatives, 
women in development, reproductive health, development policies in the '90's, and the impact of structural 
adjustment policies on the poor. The workshops were often very collaborative processes done with national 
organisations and NGOs. The publications listed come under the Hivos Technical Report Series which has a 
wide circulation in India and abroad. 


Hivos has reaffirmed its choice for concentrating on two main population groups in India: The dalit population 
and the indigenous (tribal) people. The emancipation of the minorities and that of women is perceived not in 
isolation but well grounded in also working towards creating a receptive environment within the country - by 
reinforcing secularism, pluralism, and democracy. In order to contribute effectively to the strengthening of a civil 
society in India, which mainly means working towards participation of and co-operation between various 
stakeholders in the development process, Hivos partners with NGOs that function as public interest institutions 
with regard to all of Hivos' policy spearheads. Hivos continues to focus on and work mainly in the rural areas. 
Hivos as an institution believes in integrating a policy focus with quality programme development, placing high 
on its list issues of participation of the groups involved, (individual as well as organisational and financial) 
accountability, and long-term goals of social equity and sustainability. 


As one of the four Dutch Co-Financing agencies, Hivos derives a yee part of its funds from the Co-Financing 


budget line of the Dutch Ministry for Development Co-operation. Hivos's total expenditures for 1999 in India 
amounted to Dfl.9.6 million. These are inclusive of EU, additional and other funds. 
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